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POSTILION-BASQUE WALKING .SUIT.—{Sze Pace 226.] 
[Cut Paper Pattern of this entire Suit, to fit any Figure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents and Bust Measure.) 
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LOVE-SONG. 


the glad spring-time walked over the border, 
the brown honey-bee crept from his cell ; 
the and the west wind put Nature in order, 
her 


Then did my torpid heart wake from its slumber, 
I first spring to life and to light; 
For what were the years passed without thee? They 
number 


Only as one long, dark, flavorless night. 


In the flush of the spring-time I saw thee, and, seeing, 
Loved with the love that had waited for thee; 
A life that I never had known sprang to being— 
A life and a love that were heaven to me. 
There never before was such warmth in the summer, 
There never before were such hues in the fall; 
Never such balm in the breath of that Comer 
Who shrouds the dead seasons and rules over all. 


Love, I have drunk in the charm of your presence 
The elixir that grants me perpetual life; 
My blood leaps and bounds; I am thrilled by the 


essence, 
And soar over trials and troubles and strife. 
We live and we love, and what grief can alarm us? 
Darling, my darling, the world is our own; 
Life never can rob us, death can not disarm us 
Of this, our vast riches—our wealth, love, alone. 


The suinmer is dead! Did you know it, my darling? 
Did you know that the winter walked over the earth ? 
The gold-breasted thrush and the purple-crowned 
starling 
Make glad other lands with their musical mirth. 
Ah, no! for the summer of love in your bosom 
Makes summer and sunlight to you every where; 
I should not have known, but I missed the sweet 
blossom 
That all through the summer you wore in your hair. 





POSTILION-BASQUE WALKING 
S , 


See illustration on first page. 

HIS elegant walking suit, front and back 

views of which are seen in the illustration, is 
copied from a model kindly furnished us by one 
of our most fashionable modistes. ‘The suit con- 
« sists of a postilion-basque, burnous over-skirt, and 
six-gored walking skirt. ‘The pretty postilion- 
basque may be worn in the house or the street. 
The burnous over-skirt forms a new and ex- 
tremely graceful drapery to the walking skirt, 
which is just short enough to clear the ground. 
The illustration shows the style of trimming, 
which may, of course, be varied to suit the taste 
of the wearer. ‘he suit is well adapted to any 
kind of material. 

To take the bust measure, pass a tape rather 
tightly entirely around the body, under the arms, 
over the largest part of the shoulder-blades, and 
two inches above the fullest part of the bust. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


PostiL10n-BasquE.—This pattern is in five 
pieces—front, back, side piece, sleeve, and cutf. 
The fronts are cut high in the neck, and fitted 
with two darts, ‘The basque is closed in front 
with buttons and button-holes. ‘The back is 
without a seam, and has side forms. ‘The skirt 
of the basque in the middle of the back is laid 
in one large box-pleat and side pleat, one inch 
wide at the top and two inches wide at the bottom. 
The perforations show where the pleats should 
be laid. The coat sleeve is in two pieces—the 
upper and under sleeve and the cutf, which is 
Japped on an inch above the bottom part of the 
sleeve so as to forma heading. The cuff is left 
open on the outer side. The cuff and basque are 
trimmed all around the edge with a double row 
of piping. A bias strip of the material, an inch 
and a half wide, headed on both edges with nar- 
row lace, is sewed on, with a space of an inch 
above the piping, around the skirt, up the front, 
and over the shoulders to a point in the back. 
‘Two lines of perforations show where to sew the 
trimming. Baste up, and try on wrong side out 
before sewing the seams. All seams are al- 
lowed—an outlet of an inch being given for the 
side and shoulder seams, and a quarter of an 
inch for all the rest. 

Quantity of material, 24 inches wide, 3 yards. 

Extra for trimming, 1 yard. 

Lace, 7 yards. 

Burnovus Over-Sxrrt.—This pattern is in 
four pieces—front, side gore, and three straight 
breadths for the back. The fronts are open to 
the waist, and are sewed smoothly to the belt. 
‘Two pleats, half an inch deep, are laid in the 
side of the front breadth which joins the side 
gore, turning upward, The side gores at the 
top are laid in three large side pleats turning to- 
ward the back, in a space of about four inches. 
The three straight breadths are not sewed to the 
back, but are trimmed inside and out, the same 
as the basque. A loop is sewed on the centre of 
the middle breadth, and a corresponding button 
is set on the centre of the belt which confines the 
middle of the breadth, while the loose breadths 
fall in a burnous drapery on both sides of the 
back. ‘Two pleats, an inch and a half deep and 
turning upward, are laid in the centre of the 
middle breadth, fourteen inches from the top 
of the skirt. The over-skirt is trimmed around 
the front, up the side seam to the belt, and around 
the bottom in the same manner as the basque, 
the bias strip being three inches wide. 

Quantity of material, 24 inches wide, 617 
yards. 

Extra for trimming, 2 yards. 

Lace, 12 yards. 

Six-GoreD WaLkine SxKirt.—This pattern 
is in four pieces—front, two side breadths, and 
breadth for the back. The bottom of the skirt 
is trimmed with a ruffle five inches deep, cut on 
the bias, and laid in side pleats three-quarters 
of an inch deep, with a space of four inches 
between the pleats, and a box-pleated trimming 
formed of a strip of the material eight inches 
deep, cut the straight way of the goods, which 
is laid in box-pleats two and a half inches wide, 








with a space of two inches between. ‘The top 
of each pleat is then turned down, forming a 
diamond at the top, and the bottom of the pleat- 
ing is sewed over the top of the bottom ruffle to 
conceal the stitches. A bias strip trimmed on 
both sides with lace, like that on the over-skirt, 
is sewed across the box-pleating below the points 
turned down. 

Quantity of material, 24 inches wide, 8 yards. 

Extra for trimming, 4 yards. 

Lace, 8 yards. 
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SS Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain an extra-sized Pattern Sheet, with full-sized 
patterns and illustrations of a large variety of 
Spring and Summer Suits for Masters and Misses 
Srom three to fifteen years old ; Commencement, 
Confirmation, and First-Communion Dresses ; 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Spring and Summer Talmas, 
Paletots, Sacques, and Fackets ; Pen-wipers, Needle- 
books, Work-boxes, Clothes-bags, Tidies, embroid- 
ery patterns, etc., etc. 

Ie Cut Paper Patterns of the Postilion-Basque 
Walking Suit, on our first page, are now ready, 
and will be sent, prepaid by the Publishers, on re- 
ceipt of Twenty-five Cents each. For the complete 
list of Cut Paper Patterns published, see Advertise- 
ment on page 239 of this Number. 

Q@— Harper’s WEEKLY for April 8 contains 
the continuation of CHARLES READE’S new story, 
A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION, 

commenced in the Number for April i. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Baggage. 


Y DEAR EDWIN, —I went the other day 
to the finest hotel in the city to see a 
friend who was about to sail for Europe; and 
as I waited in the hall while my card was taken 
to him I had ample opportunity of contempla- 
ting the vast piles of baggage which were heap- 
ed upon the floor. There was every kind of 
trunk and bag; and so preposterously large 
were some of the former that I heartily sympa- 
thized with every porter at every hotel and rail- 
road station in the country in the relentless 
fury with which they treat the unreasonable 
and unmanageable masses of leather and iron. 
There was one offender which was certainly 
not less than five feet square, and I have no 
doubt it was ingeniously and remorselessly 
packed solid. I hope it will be well battered 
before it arrives. If the merciful man is mer- 
ciful to his beast, why should he not be equally 
considerate of his fellow-man who carries trunks 
for an honest living? And especially why 
should not woman be merciful, even if she is 
going to Saratoga or to Switzerland ? 

When I was shown up to my departing 
friend I told him what I had seen in the hall, 
and that I hoped he was not responsible for 
any of the enormous injustice which I had 
just been witnessing. He told me that I knew 
him very little if I did not know that he never 
carried more than a light portmanteau; and 
that it was his delight to go up the side of the 
ship, when he was about to sail, with a neat um- 
brella in one hand, a light overcoat hanging 
over his arm, and carrying a bag with a change 
of linen. ‘‘ With a light heart and a loose pair 
of breeches,” said he, gayly, ‘* I would cireum- 
navigate the globe.” And I know another 
philosopher of the same school, who goes to sea 
with a change of raiment, as he calls it, and 
who has never any thing to ‘‘declare” at the 
most rigorous frontier but a pair of slippers and 
a cravat. And I know a philosopher of the 
other school, who asks why a man should not 
be comfortable if he can afford it, and who 
therefore, although a bachelor like myself, 
moves like an army with a huge supply train— 
a string of baggage wagons, as it were—and 
who often pays a great deal more passage 
money for his luggage than for himself. He 
insists that comfort is the charm of travel, and 
that he does not go abroad to put himself to 
inconvenience. ‘ Therefore,” he says, “as I 
have clothes to please my fancy at home, why 
should I not have the same abroad? If I want 
a pair of light boots instead of heavy shoes in 


Rome, why should I not have them at hand as } 


I do in New York? Believe me, my dear 
Bachelor,” he concludes, ‘‘the pleasure of 
travel is plenty of baggage.” 

I have my own experience, also, my dear 
Edwin. When I made my preparations for 
the grand tour I procured a prodigious trunk, 
and with ludicrous fatuity I bought new clothes. 
When I reached the happy land beyond the sea 
I had wretched struggles with that trunk, and 
I was horribly uncomfortable in those new 
clothes. It was that time of life with me when 
the form of a collar or the turn of a trowser is 
avery momentous affair, and I am afraid that I 
remember the unhandsome roll of a certain coat 
collar with much more anguish even now than 
I do certain peccadilloes which were performed 
by the wearer of the coat. That garment seems 
to me, even at this chasteningly remote period, 
as unnecessarily vulgar and oppressive. It was 


in Florence, and every body else had a proper 
coat. But I either felt my country disgraced 








by mine, or I bitterly sneered at a country that 
could be guilty of such a garment. Then I 
found myself in the most ridiculous manner the 
slave of that trunk. Wherever I went I was 
obliged to take it with me, and often to pay 
great sums for its conveyance; and although 
traveling, or meaning to travel, economically, 
the instant that trunk appeared, the waiters be- 
gan to call me ‘‘ Mee Lor’,” and the host insist- 
ed upon showing me to my room with two wax- 
candles, which I knew were going into the bill. 
And how, I ask you, Edwin—how was a man 
with such a trunk to undertake to dispute a 
charge for candles? I think I have told you 
of my indignant friend who carried off all the 
candles for which he had been charged at the 
various hotels. He had a huge trunk, too, and 
when he reached Venice it was nearly full of 
candles which had been only lighted but not 
burned. He showed them to me with savage 
glee. ‘They didn’t make much out of me!” 
he exclaimed, with fierce triumph. But when 
I ‘thefted” his trunk, as the young people in 
the street say, and calling his attention to its 
weight, told him that he was paying a frightful 
freight upon his candles in the form of charge 
for extra baggage, he stared at me with a long 
whistle, perceiving that even a Yankee had 
been outdone, and then shouted with a laugh, 
‘* By jingo! if I ain’t myself a candle burned 
at both ends !” 

Perhaps it is merely the disposition to com- 
promise which betrays increasing age; but, my 
dear Edwin, I am inclined to think that the 
truth in the matter of baggage lies between the 
extremes. When Julius Cesar went to con- 
quer Gaul his army carried little besides their 
arms and implements of war, and it is supposed 
that he made the heaviest of these as he went. 
There was no superfluity of baggage, and there 
was an immense success. Twenty years ago 
Sir Charles Napier complained that the British 
army in India could not move without baggage 
trains to carry a magnificence as cumbrous and 
as foolish as that of Xerxes. Yet I do not be- 
lieve that our recent armies in this country 
were any the less efficient because of the great 
humane organizations—the commissions of 
health and succor—that hovered about the host. 
And I think, my dear Edwin, that we shall do 
wisely if upon the journey upon which we are 
embarked we discriminate in taking baggage 
rather than reject it altogether. 

Thus itseemsto me—and I really believe that I 
am going to begin to preach—that my philosophic 
friend Mr, Puck, who was ready to go round the 
world with a light heart and a loose pair of 
breeches, declining the actual comfort and use 
which he might have packed into a convenient 
space, is very much like another friend of ours, 
Mr. Hilary, who makes the tour of life with no 
principle but plenty of good-natured impulses. 
As Mr. Puck was, as I know, sometimes caught 
in the most ridiculous situations, when a good 
stout pair of shoes and a warm coat would have 
been worth the price of many trunks, both to his 
comfort and his health, so Mr. Hilary is often 
absurdly, and sometimes painfully, cornered by 
circumstances. For his good impulses are not 
inconsistent with great weakness. He is friend- 
ly, sociable, genial; he has imagination, and 
poetic associations with the vine and the flow- 
ing bowl, for instance. But what is a light 
heart and a loose pair of breeches in a snow- 
storm? The lighter your baggage the worse 
the exposure. In a gale, clinging to a heavy 
trunk might hold you from blowing away. So 
his baggage is not enough for Hilary; and the 
poor fellow who laughed at the ample wardrobe 
of his neighbor is left naked to the pitiless 
storm! Ifyou meet him reeling and plunging 
home, the wreck of a man drifting and dashing 
upon a cruel lee shore, it is because he pre- 
ferred the loose breeches of good impulse to the 
panoply of principle. 

I recall two instances, which would be very 
familiar to you if I were to mention names, 
my dear Edwin—two striking instances, of trav- 
elers like Mr. Puck, making the journey upon 
which we are engaged, and not the grand tour. 
They began early, blithely running up the ship's 
side, as it were, whistling and smiling, gayly 
saluting, and welcomed on all sides. If the 
voyage had been all in soft summer weather— 
ah! then, indeed! If the ocean were a mill- 
pond, and if the cave of the winds were a 
mere grotto of June! While the sun shone, 
and the air was bland, behold Mr. Puck—who 
but he! But when the wind blew from the 
icebergs, when the sleet sheeted the rigging 
with ice! These young men of whom I speak 
were early petted and flattered and famous. 
They were sought in society, and their work in 
their departments was very precious. They 
commanded their own prices. ‘They had their 
own way. The wind was warm and fair. But 
even a wonder reigns but nine days. No man 
can hope fora perpetually undisputed sovereign- 
ty. Circumstances changed a little. The wind 
became fluctuating, even threatening storm. 
The best-natured fellows in the world were 
these fellow-travelers of ours, dear Edwin, but 
their baggage was too scanty. Loose breeches 
are not enough for all occasions. And this 
was proved surely but sadly. In a thousand 
nameless but familiar ways they declined in 
general regard and in their own respect; and 
when you see them now, forlorn in all that 





makes life most precious, bankrupt in friend- 
ship, in noble aims, in generous faith, if you 
could put your feeling into the travelers’ ex- 
pression, it would be that in their contempt for 
troublesome baggage they had sacrificed the 
great purpose and pleasure of travel. 

Yet it is very easy also to be perplexed and 
ruined by your luggage, and to be a thousand- 
fold worse slave to your trunks and boxes than 
ever Iwas. There is our fellow-traveler Vin- 
egar. His whole journey is wasted, and all its 
delight and profit lost, by constantly attending 
to his ridiculous heaps of baggage. He is en- 
cumbered with the most sombre theology you 
ever heard of, the handling of which breaks 
every body’s shins, and sets all who have any 
thing to do with it into the most profuse and 
profane swearing. Vinegar can never see the 
lovely landscape b of his abc ble bag- 
gage, which shuts out the beauty of this world 
and the splendor of the sky. The charm of 
things terrestrial and the hope of those that are 
celestial are forever hidden from that unhappy 
traveler, the victim of his baggage. 

Or it is a huge bundle of prejudices which 
another painfully carries upon the journey. Ey- 
ery thing offends some prejudice—that is, tum- 
bles against his luggage and over his luggage 
and into his luggage. He, too, is robbed of all 
his pleasure because of his baggage. And still 
another travels the great highway with a whole 
cargo of theories. And in adjusting them he 
is as vexed and wearied, and as effectually es- 
capes all the comfort and joy of the journey, as 
the poor woman who could not look nor speak, 
so intent was she upon watching and counting 
her ‘‘big trank, little trunk, bandbox, bundle.” 
These are all slaves of their baggage. They 
no more discriminate than the airy traveler with 
no baggage but a smile and a pair of loose 
breeches. And, my dear Edwin, since it is not 
always summer nor always winter, nor always 
wet nor always dry, take only enough to be sure 
that you are comfortable, knowing that without 
comfort—of body or mind—there is no pleasure 
upon the great journey. 

Your friend, 
An OLD BacHELor. 








AMERICAN HOLIDAYS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. » 


NCE there was a little girl who would have 
been very happy with her two doll children, 
Emilius Alvah and Mary Maria, but for the 
sad thought which underlay all her enjoyment 
that a time was coming when she could no lon- 
ger play with dolls. Grown people had no 
dolls. What there could be to enliven the 
dreariness of existence when dolls should have 
gone by the little lady could not imagine; and 
she found but cold comfort in the determina- 
tion that she would set herself resolutely to 
drawing, and find in making pictures such sat- 
isfaction as might be left when the real piquan- 
cy of life should have passed away. 

But the years came and went. Mary Maria 
disappeared wholly from the eyes of mortals, 
and no man knoweth her sepulchre to this day. 
Emilius Alvah, with a badly battered face, and 
a sadly shattered ankle, and a shocking bad 
hat, lay on a high shelf in a dark closet; and, 
strange to say, no one mourned him. His little 
mother grew to womanhood ; and, for the waste 
she looked to endure, she found life so exceed- 
ing bright and sweet and full that she never 
had a regret, but only a pleasant memory, for 
Emilius Alvah and Mary Maria. 

Just as it is with individuals so it is with na- 
tions. Just as it would be for a woman to go 
back to her dolls for amusement is it for a ma- 
ture and intellectual nation to go back to the 
antics of a crude and rollicking period, or to 
attempt to adopt the antics of a crude and rol- 
licking nation. There was a time when English- 
men entertained themselves and their wives by 
climbing greased poles and running sack-races. 
Men and women in Italy may still entertain 
themselves by putting on grotesque garments, 
and pelting each other with sugar-plums. But 
surely the American populace never presented 
a more melancholy spectacle than in its late at- 
tempt to be jolly under equally creditable cir- 
cumstances. 

Yet the attempt was not, necessarily, child- 
ish or unworthy. ‘There is a vague idea that 
Americans are too sedate, that they have not 
sufficient relaxation, that they ought to ap- 
point more holidays. But what does the idea 
spring from? Amusement is for health, happi- 
ness, effectiveness. Do not the Americans live 
as long as other people? Are they not the hap- 
piest people in the world? Are they really less 
effective than any other? What do we want 
of holidays? Probably we have come nearer 
than any other nation to equalizing work. A 
greater proportion of persons are actively en- 
gaged in business ; a smaller proportion are suf- 
fering from intense and prolonged overwork. 
And just in the ratio of the equalization dimin- 
ishes our need of holidays. The American 
workman is not a child with a set task, not a 
slave with an oppressive burden, but a free, in- 
telligent, self-respecting, and self-guiding man. 
He lays out his own life. He reaps the reward 
of his labors. His work does not mean simply 
bread-and-butter, and a dance under the May- 
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pole, but solid beef and pudding, a deaconship 
in the church, two weeks’ summer board in the 
country, a piano for his daughter, and high- 
school, and perhaps college, for his son. Set 
him running a sack-race, indeed! He literally 
is the populace, at least of New England. The 
quiet country village, with its one meeting- 
house and four school-houses, may have a few 
exceptional tatterdemalions, recognized and tol- 
erated, living from hand to mouth—a little Bo- 
hemia, half butt, half burden. But the mass of 
the people are such as the deacon aforesaid. 
They do not thank you for holidays. What 
they want more than the State prescribes they 
can take for themselves without prescriptions. 
Sometimes, when they come home from shop or 
market, they will buy a mask, with which their 
children will delight and affright themselves for 
a week; but a wagon load of men and women 
going about the streets in sober-earnest masks, 
bowing to right and left, seems to them simply 
silly. A man striding along the sidewalk in a 
yellow flannel surplice merely makes a guy of 
himself, and they gaze upon him with profound 
soberness. If they have any money to spend in 
sugar-plums, the sugar-plums are safely wrapped 
in brown paper bags, and bestowed in their over- 
coat pockets for the delectation of their own 
little folks, not for grown-up strangers. Tour- 
nament trowsers trimmed with tinsel lace look 
wonderfully incongruous over stout Yankee 
leather boots; and our familiarity with circus 
riders and outriders makes the haberdashery of 
knighthood show marvelously mean under the 
broad daylight of the nineteenth century. 

Whatever amendment is made for our relief 
from work must be made in accordance with 
our constitution, national and social. Ameri- 
cans must go forward, and not backward. They 
can never become children again. They are not 
to be raised by greased poles. They are to find 
entertainment in society, not in sports. Relax- 
ation is to work itself more and more thorough- 
ly and beneficently into every day, not concen- 
trate itself into senseless revels on set days. 
With increase of wisdom, occupation will more 
nicely adjust itself to capacity and taste, so that 
a man’s business will be fruitful of pleasure. 
Every day will settle its own bills, and leave no 
overplus of weariness to be offset by to-morrow’s 
enforced rest or prescribed merry-making. Our 
holidays will then be still more than they now 
are holy days—days of great memories and 
great suggestions, of family reunion, of national 
congratulation, of profound and manly thanks- 
giving. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE POSTILION-BASQUE SUIT. 


HE Postilion-basque Suit illustrated on our 
first page is one of the most stylish spring 
costumes. ‘This design is especially suitable for 
silks, whether of solid color or in hair-line 
stripes, and is also adapted to all the soft, flex- 
ible pongees, mohairs, and velours, and to the 
grenadines that will be worn later in the season. 
The basque is the simplest and prettiest form of 
the postilion, with a deep double box-pleat in 
the centre of the back, short slashed sides, and 
the becoming soft points in front. Basques 
made with these double-pointed fronts are worn 
in the house and street alike, but the single long 
stiff point is worn in the house only. The style 
of arranging the trimming, as shown in the en- 
graving, is the plan adopted on most corsages— 
simply bordering the garment and extending up 
the fronts around the neck. The sleeves of this 
suit are half-flowing, coat-shaped below the el- 
bow, and widening toward the wrist—a prevalent 
fashion. 

Another important feature of this costume is 
the burnous over-skirt with two Arab folds at 
the top, forming very bouffant drapery. This is 
the favorite novelty of the season in the way of 
draping, and is a decided change from the pleats 
and loops so long worn. Though it looks in- 
tricate, itis very simple. There are five breadths 
of narrow summer silk in the back of the model 
shown. Three widths in the centre are straight, 
but those at the side are sloped and caught up in 
pleats to the waist. The top of the back widths 
is trimmed like the lower edge, and instead of 
being gathered to a belt in the usual way, is al- 
lowed to hang loosely, except where it is caught 
up in the centre by a loop passed over a button 
on the belt. ‘The pointed open fronts are fasten- 
ed to the belt, curving up very high on the hips 
at the point where the basque is shortest. A 
different effect is given to this suit by fastening 
the centre loop of the over-skirt to a button be- 
neath the bow on the back of the postilion, thus 
doing away with the basque back, and making a 
pretty variety. 

The skirt is of convenient walking length. It 
is trimmed with a bias gathered ruffle four inches 
wide when finished. The lower edge of the ruf- 
fle has a hem nearly an inch wide, turned up on 
the right side, and stitched by machine. Above 
this is a broad box-pleating, with the top of each 
pleat vandyked and held down by a bias silk 
band and lace. 

The dress from which this design is taken is 
of grisaille silk, gray with black lines, trimmed 
with very narrow black edging. There is no 
Wrap required with this costume; but ladies who 
object to going in the street without an over 
garment will use a small paletot of the silk, or 
else a black lace paletot or shawl. Suits of this 
description, made of summer silk at $2 a yard, 
and trimmed with French lace that can scarcely 
be distinguished from real lace, will cost from 
$90 to $100. We can not give the items exact- 





ly, but there are about twenty-five yards of silk 
for $50; $10 will probably buy the lace; sun- 
dries, in the way of linings, buttons, and sewing 
silk, amount to $5; and $25 or $30 are allowed 
for the modiste’s labor. 

When this costume is made of black grenadine 
the basque lining should be strong-black silk, and 
a skirt of black silk should be worn beneath the 
suit. Colored grenadines are always made on 
silk of the same shade, the corsage and sleeves 
being lined throughout, and are never worn over 
white, as was formerly the custom. 


HOUSE AND CARRIAGE COSTUMES. 


Our Paris correspondent, Madame Raymond, 
editor of the Mode Iilustrée, writing since the 
fall of Paris, advises us of a contemplated revo- 
lution in fashions looking to greater simplicity in 
dress. This is naturally in harmony with the 
feelings of the people engaged in the late war; 
but with us, instead of simplicity, the opposite 
extreme prevails. 

The spring and summer opening at a French 
house in high favor with our jeunesse dorée has 
just shown us a variety of elegant costumes, 
made here, but gotten up with all the elaborate 
luxuriance and style for which Parisian taste is 
famous, and which gay demoiselles consider so 
desirable. Each costume was a house and car- 
riage dress combined. ‘The same suit was ar- 
ranged to serve for dressy occasions at home, for 
dinner-parties, for visiting, and for any enter- 
tainment to which the wearer goes in her car- 
riage; but its long skirt, lying a quarter of a 
yard on the floor, rendered it utterly unfit for 
promenading. This skirt, sloped to a point be- 
hind, was about four yards. wide, and was form- 
ed by two and sometimes three side gores, ac- 
cording to the width of the material. The po- 
lonaise over dress was almost universal. Each 
suit had a polonaise with tight-fitting basque back 
held smooth by whalebones, very boutfant skirt, 
drapery especially full on the sides, while the 
plain flat front had the waist and skirt in one piece. 
The few exceptions to the regular polonaise were 
basques and over-skirts arranged to have the ef- 
fect of a polonaise. Many polonaises had sim- 
ple flat basque backs instead of postilion pleats. 
These basques were deeply pointed and very 
stylish. A bow or passementerie ornament was 
placed at the end of the basque point—not on 
the waist—and the fullness of the skirt beneath 
was gathered to a pointed piece shaped like the 
basque, in order to leave the basque smooth, and 
have the skirt drapery puff out abundantly 
around it. In many dresses the added fullness 
of the polonaise skirt was arranged in the burnous 
style, and was often much ampler than our 
model. Sleeves were invariably the half-flowing 
shape. Not a single loose paletot was shown. 
The only wraps seen with tight polonaises were 
small round capes with broad Watteau folds be- 
hind. These were more especially for traveling 
and sea-side costumes. 

Flounces, ruches, and flat bands were the self 
trimmings on silks and woolens; passementerie 
and fringes are abundantly used; a great deal 
of white lace, especially Valenciennes, and many 
embroidered muslin ruffles, trimmed silks and 
pongees, not of light shades only, but dark brown, 
gray, and black silks also. Cambric insertions 
and edgings, thickly needle-worked, trim pale- 
tinted linen, foulard, and pongee suits. Charm- 
ing pleatings of white tarlatan or of organdy peep 
from beneath ruftles of heavy dark silks. 

Many shaded suits were shown, but as there 
can no longer be any novelty in these, lovers of 
variety are returning to costumes of two contrast- 
ing colors. ‘The fancy is to combine one of the 
very light undecided tints now in vogue with a 
very dark color. A polonaise of absinthe pongee 
(gray tinged with green) is worn over a silk skirt 
of dark plum-color; the delicate écru buff is 
seen over scabieuse silk, that rich velvet maroon 
hue seen in dahlias; very light gray is trimmed 
with invisible green; pale Nile green, the blue 
tint so becoming to blondes, is associated with 
darkest prune; faint sky blue is draped over 
chestnut brown, and pale lilac is contrasted with 
the greenish bronze called verd-antique. 

To describe a few of these. First was a car- 
riage costume of plum-colored gros grain, with 
facings of brightest Nile green silk. Around the 
skirt was a broad double box-pleating, headed by 
a wide ruche, with the pleats caught together in 
the centre to show a lining of Nile green silk. 
Polonaise with tight back and full burnous 
drapery lapped toward the sides, the top faced 
with green silk, and held on each side by a green 
bow made of gros grain, doubled, a finger broad, 
and placed lengthwise, with two loops above and 
below, and two fringed ends. A ruche and fringe 
border the polonaise and sleeves. Gathered Va- 
lenciennes lace in neck and sleeves. To com- 
plete this suit should be a Belgian straw gipsy, 
with plum-colored gros grain ribbon, and Nile 
green ostrich tips. Large umbrella of silk of 
the dress, lined with light green. Enameled 
jewelry. Long-wristed kid gloves of pale green. 

A watering-place costume has a plum-colored 
silk skirt with three scant flounces of the same, 
with white embroidered jaconet ruffles showing 
below the silk flounces. ‘The polonaise, of pale 
buff, is twilled foulard trimmed with ruffles of 
the dark plum-colored silk and of white muslin. 

A similar suit is of summer velours, thin and 
light, yet repped, in a pale gray tint. The po- 
lonaise is trimmed with white guipure insertion 
and lace laid over prune-colored satin bands. 
The skirt has a flat pleating, headed with diag- 
onal pleats, showing the facing of prune satin. 

An absinthe green polonaise of silky pongee 
is finished with fringe that has a deep netted 
heading in points made in the garment. It is 
fastened down the front with maroon gros grain 
bows, and the sleeves and back are similarly or- 
namented. The back is voluminously draped 
in the burnous style, and the lower skirt is of 
maroon silk. 








A gray summer serge traveling dress has a 
polonaise with a broad vest of darkest invisible 
green silk; cuffs, bows, and facings on postil- 
ion, and flounces of the same dark green. A 
nut brown silk costume has three straight over- 
lapping flounces edged with Valenciennes lace. 
Worn over this is an écru buff polonaise of silk 
serge, trimmed with white cambric inserting and 
edging, caught up by bows of dark brown silk 
edged with Valenciennes. A costume of glossy 
lavender chalé is trimmed with many self-pleat- 
ings, edged with embroidered Swiss rufiles. A 
polonaise of thick gray linen, to be worn over 
silk skirts, is trimmed with thick white em- 
broidery. 

A model for black grenadine suits has a point- 
ed flat basque, with broad vest of black gros 
grain. Two cords edge the vest. Thread lace 
and a pleating alternately silk and grenadine 
border the basque. The over-skirt has a short 
apron front and long back sewed to a pointed 
piece beneath the basque, and is trimmed like 
the basque. Deep flounce in the skirt, with bias 
silk laid between each side-pleat, giving the ap- 
pearance of alternate pleats of silk and grena- 
dine. 

The handsomest dress of all is a French gray 
silk, with two rows of pleatings around the skirt, 
each a finger deep, the lower ruffle of a darker 
gray. Three bias bands are placed at intervals 
above these. The over-skirt, with short apron 
front and long back, has around it a wide passe- 
menterie of leaves in pale gray cord, and the 
edge is finished with Valenciennes three inches 
wide placed over soft, mossy, gray fringe. The 
basque, with deep pointed back and straight 
front, is trimmed with two rows of Valenciennes 
lace, frilled down to the basque point, and head- 
ed by passementerie. Similar trimming up the 
front. A bow and long ends of the silk, doubled 
and edged with Valenciennes, is fastened on the 
left side at the waist. 


BONNETS AND HATS. 


The milliners’ parlors arranged for the open- 
ings look like a beautiful conservatory. ‘The first 
choice in bonnets is for fine Belgian straw gip- 
sies, with high rolled coronets, the queen’s ruche 
of tulle for face trimming, thick gros grain rib- 
bon, flowers, feather tips, and lace for garniture. 
The fairest and most youthful faces adopt these 
straw bonnets for all occasions, and find them 
more becoming than was anticipated. The rib- 
bon and flowers are selected with regard to the 
dresses with which they are to be worn. The 
new shade of the season is called fisherman’s 
green—a blue-green similar to the Nile shade 
of last year. We defer a lengthy description on 
account of our crowded columns. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames PincHon; SIBLEY; Pace; and Ferrero. 








PERSONAL. 


THERE are few remarkable dinner sets of sil- 
ver or china in this country compared with what 
may be found in the old families of Europe. One 
of the finest sets is probably in possession of 
Mr. Witi14M B. Astor. It was bought by his 
father, the late JoHn Jacos Astor, and used by 
him during his residence in Paris and Switzer- 
land. All the dishes, plates, fruit stands, etc., 
are of solid silver. The dessert plates are of 
Sévres china, embellished with portraits of the 
celebrated beauties of the court of Louis XIV. 
By the will of Mr. Astor this dinner service is 
to descend to the oldest son of the oldest son. 

—Baron GEROLT, the minister of Prussia, goes 
home next month, but will leave his two daugh- 
ters here. The elder will be married to Mr. 
RANGABE, chargé d’affaires of Greece, on the 
17th of April; and the younger, it is said, will 
enter the convent at Georgetown. Both these 
young ladies were born in this country, and 
have always resided here. 

—A contemporaneous journal gives this well- 
deserved praise to the Berlin Bazar: ‘ This 
great fashion journal of the world claims a 
circulation of half a million of copies, and is 
issued in twelve different languages. It is em- 
phatically a friend of all classes, as it consults 
the interests of all, rich and poor, high and 
low. It is no longer considered a luxury, but 
rather a necessity in German households, and 
represents all the interests of women in the line 
of beauty and economy of dress, endeavoring 
always to subject this latter to the demands of 
comfort and womanly propriety. For sixteen 
years it has gone on increasing in usefulness 
and popularity, and has now become, without 
dispute, the fashion journal of the world, speak- 
Sug to its patrons in all the languages of civiliza- 
tion, and moulding European taste in the inter- 
est of utility and sound common-sense. It has 
for years been the source whence journals in the 
same sphere, in nearly all the capitals of the 
world, have drawn material and suggestions, 
and it now bids fair to receive the credit that 
it deserves. Its _ effort in future will be to 
prove that it is far superior to any of its rivals 
that in Paris have so long attracted the eyes of 
the world to a great extent on capital borrowed 
from its pages.’”? We may add, that the readers 
of Harper's Bazar have all that is contained in its 
Berlin prototype—which, by-the-way, is less than 
half its size—together with an endless variety 
of additional fashion and miscellaneous engray- 
ings and choice reading matter. 

—That the lectures of James RussELL Low- 
ELL at Harvard University on French poetry 
were able and interesting can not be doubted; 
yet we see it stated in an exchange that his au- 
diences hardly averaged thirty persons, including 
women, who were largely in the majority. It 
simply shows that Boston does not appreciate 
LowELt as does New York. 

—And this is the way in which M. TuHIERs 
lived during his recent stay at Bordeaux: He 
received and worked from 6.30 a.m. until noon, 
when he breakfasted; then walked two hours; 
worked again until a late dinner, and while eat- 
ing continued to receive his little court; after 
dinner a little sleep. Any thing but exclusive 
—very cordial to a certain degree—he multiplied 
himself by his vivacity and elocution. The mag- 
nificent crowning of his political career has given 
him a new youth. He can not bear tavern beds, 








so his servant nightly prepares for him in his 
study a camp-bed, on which he sleeps on a sin- 
gle mattress. M. Tuuers is said to favor the 
project of having the permanent seat of govern- 
ment away from Paris and the po-ver of the mob. 

—A gentleman who has lately seen Barz on 
his own stamping-ground says he has no wife, 
but scores of children; has no salary, but lives 
in luxury while the soldiers starve; has neither 
character nor courage, and he can not quell a 
contemptible insurrection, though his nominal 
power is almost absolute. Ina republic he rules 
like a royal despot. Yet he is popular, and, prac- 
tically, there is no respectable opposition to his 
government. 

—It is said that a marriage has been arranged 
between Mr. VERNON Harcourt, M.P. (‘‘ His- 
toricus”’), and Mrs. Ives, eldest daughter of Mr. 
MOTLEY. Mrs. Ives is the widow of one of the 
Rhode Island Iveszs, and is quite wealthy. It is 
a saying in ‘Little Rhody” that the public af- 
fairs of that State are pretty much controlled 
by the two great manufacturing firms of the 
SPRAGUES and Brown & Ivgs, between whom 
there has for many a year been a lively rivalry. 

—During the general illumination in which 
the Germans indulged on the fall of Paris a bar- 
ber, a townsman of Von MOLrTkE, displayed a 
transparency on which was this couplet: 
**Moltke and I were at Parchim born; 

He has the French, and I’ve the Germans shorn!” 

—At the banquet given by Lord Water 
CAMPBELL on the 21st inst., at the Travelers’ 
Club in this city, in honor of his brother’s mar- 
riage to the Princess Lovuisg, he said that the 
other day he heard from an old acquaintance 
that soon after the engagement between the 
Princess and his brother the Princess BEATRICE 
went to the Queen, and said, ‘‘ Mother, I am 
glad that Louise is going to marry a subject, 
because now, I suppose, I can marry an Amer- 
ican.” 

—Mrs. BELLA FRENCH, speaking of her lecture 
at St. Paul, Minnesota, says, ‘‘Several of the 
first ladies of St. Paul met us at the close of the 
lecture, kissed us, and bade us God speed in the 
good work. We also received flattering con- 

ratulations from a number of gentlemen, who 

ooked as if they wished to kiss us, but were too 
bashful !”” 

—BISMARCK enjoys the reputation of saying 
more witty things with less effort than any man 
in Germany. <A correspondent, writing of him, 
says he is as ready as an American, bright as a 
Frenchman, and stinging as a Spaniard in his 
conceits and epigrams. 

—Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE recently said to a 
gentleman in Washington that the social duties 
of the High Commission were becoming the hard- 
est part of the work. 

—One of the most interesting schemes devised 
by American liberality in behalf of the French 
sufferers from the war is that of the well-known 
poetess, Mrs. ANNE Lyncu Botta, of New York, 
who is making a collection of autographic letters 
and sketches by native and foreign artists, which 
promises to be the most unique of the kind ever 
seen in this country, and which, it is hoped, may 
transfer five thousand dollars from the well-filled 
pockets of some rich man to the empty purses 
of the starving poor of France. HEaty has sent 
twenty valuable paintings from the foreign art- 
ists in Rome, including two by M. Hésert, the 
president of the French Academy of Art there; 
and BIERSTADT, CARPENTER, FAGNANI, KEN- 
SETT, GIFFORD, ROWSE, WHITTREDGE, and many 
other distinguished Americans have contributed 
fine sketches. One of the most interesting gems 
of the collection is an unpublished morceau by 
Liszt, inhis own handwriting, composed express- 
ly for this purpose, and procured at the solicita- 
tion of Miss CecILIA CLEVELAND, the niece of 
Mr. GREELEY, who, with her mother and sister, 
is now in Munich. In an accompanying letter 
to Miss CLEVELAND Liszt declares that he holds 
autograph albums in abhorrence, and makes it a 
rule never to contribute to them; but has bro- 
ken through the rule in this single instance for 
her sake, and in the aid of so good a cause. Sev- 
eral hundred distinguished persons are repre- 
sented in this rare collection, which will be raf- 
fled if not previously disposed of privately. 

—No two men in the government service at 
Washington perform a greater amount of daily 
labor than Mr. J. H. Savitz, chief clerk of the 
Treasury Department. Mr. 8. is thirty years of 
age; came to Washington ten years ago; was 
appointed by Mr. CHASE messenger in his office, 
and has since, by sheer force of ability, worked 
himself to his present high position. As chief 
clerk he examines all letters addressed to the 
department, sits in judgment upon important 
monetary transactions, examines contracts in- 
volving millions, decides important matters in 
dispute, and is, in short, the working officer of 
the Treasury. 

—King Louis, of Bavaria, who in the first years 
of his reign was regarded with the general con- 
tempt of his subjects, is now exceedingly popu- 
lar, Heshowed pluck, spirit, and ability during 
the war, and has consequently worked himself 
up to the favor of his people. 

—Miss Evans, who is engaged on a new novel 
for Blackwood, is a most laborious and painstak- 
ing writer, bestowing as much pains upon a sin- 
gle book as ordinary authors do upon six. Her 
handwriting illustrates this. It is bold, round, 
as easy to read as print, and scarcely an erasure 
is to be met with in the manuscript of a whole 
volume. This is owing to the fact that she care- 
fully sketches beiorehand what she intends to 
write, and then copies it elaborately. The print- 
ers keep her manuscript clean, and after the 

roofs have been corrected it is returned to her. 

he has the MSS. of ali her books bound in red 
morocco, and they form one of the most inter- 
esting features of her library. She sold ‘‘ Adam 
Bede” to Blackwood for $1500; but its success 
prompted her publishers to present her $7500 
besides. For ‘‘ Felix Holt” she received the 
large sum of $30,000. 

—The Prussian government lately gave £5555 
sterling to a Berlin cook for his secret of making 
pease-pudding sausages that will not turn sour. 
75,000 of the delicacies, which are strengthened 
with bacon and flavored with onions, were made 
daily for the Prussian army. Each sausage 
weighed a pound, and was a day’s ration for one 
man. The lucky cook’s name is GrinBERG—but 
he can not be very green; with his heap of money 
he might now change his name to GULDENBERG. 

—Mrs. Mary GaIngs, an eccentric, who has 
been unfortunate in two marriages, recently took 
a third husband, without legs, for the reason, as 
= alleged, that he could not rua away from 
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Tassels for Trimming Tidies, Covers, etc. 
Figs. 1 and 2. : 


Fig. 1.—T asset or Green Wooten Reps anv CRocuHET. 
To make this tassel, first “ose eee a hollow tube two inches 
and a fifth long, to do which wind a strip of card-board 
several times around a lead-pencil, and fasten the outer 
crosswise edge with mucilage. Then wind cotton batting 
around this tube in such a manner that the circumference 
of the upper end is smaller than that of the under end. 
Cover the head smoothly with the woolen reps, and over 
this stretch threads of dark green silk, which must cross 
each other as shown by the illustration. To the upper 
end of the head fasten a loop of green silk cord and a brass 
ring covered with single crochet of green silk twist. For 
the under part of the tassel cut a straight piece of the reps 
eleven inches and three-fifths long and four inches wide, 
join the crosswise edges, and turn down the under length- 
wise edge on the right side an inch and a fifth. Two- 
fifths of an inch from the under edge ornament the part 
with two rows of 
diagonal half-polka 
stitch worked with 
green silk twist. 
Gather the upper 
edge and sew it on 
the head as shown 
by the illustration. 
Before doing this, 
however, pass an- 
other ring, covered 
with single crochet 
of green silk, over 
the head of the tas- 
sel. About two- 
fifths of an inch 
from the under edge 
of the tassel fasten 
a brass ring five 
inches in circumfer- 
ence, covered with 
green silk, to the 
inside of the tassel, 
in such a manner 
that the tassel forms 
gathers as shown 
by the illustration. 
Finally, fasten three 
silk cords to the in- 
side of the tassel, 
and finish the ends 
with three covered 
wooden balls. 

Fig. 2.—Tasse. 
oF Gray Casu- 
MERE AND Cro- 
cHET. For thehead 
of this tassel two 
wooden rings, of 
the shape shown by 
the illustration, are 
required. Cover 
these rings on the 
outside, first with shirting, and then with cotton batting ; 
cover these smoothly with gray cashmere, and ornament 
them with long stitches of gray silk twist in the manner 
shown by the illustration. Slip the larger ring over a 
card-board tube an inch and a fifth long, which is,covered 
with gray cashmere; fasten it with a few stitches, and above 
the upper edge set on a brass ring covered with single cro- 
chet of gray silk twist. Sew on the smaller wooden ring, 
fasten it to the first with a few stitches, set on a brass ring 
as before above the upper edge of the second ring, and 
sew on a small cord loop. For the crochet cover of the 
tassel work 60 sc. (single crochet) on a brass ring two 
inches and a half in circumference, and on these a round 
as follows: Alternately 1 dc. (double crochet), 2 ch. (chain 
stitch), with the latter always pass over 2 st. (stitch) of 
the preceding round. Work one more round alternately 
2 sc. on the 2 ch. of the preceding round, 2 ch. To each 
2 ch. of the last round fasten two threads of gray silk 
twist, each four inches and two-fifths long, so that these 
form strands two inches long, and then knot each 
five of these strands together in the manner shown 
by the illustration. Slip this ring with the crochet 
covering over the head of the tassel, and sew it on 
the under wooden ring. For the under part of the 

tassel cut a straight piece of gray cashmere @& 
eight inches long and three inches wide, 
join the crosswise edges, and embroider 
it, as shown by the illustration, with 
gray silk soutache and point Russe 
worked with gray silk twist. At 





Fig. 1.—Wooten Reps anp 
Crocuet Tasset For TipI&Es, 
Covers, ETC. 
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Fig. 1.—-Section or Tatrep BarBE. 
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ds. (double stitches), eight times alternately 1 p. (picot), 
2 ds., then 1 p., 14 ds. In this way work seven more 
rings in close succession, but in working each of these 
rings fasten to the last p. of the preceding ring, insteaq 
of forming the first p. ; and in working the last ring, in- 
stead of forming the last p., fasten to the first p. of the 
first ring. Finally, work little wheels in the middle of 
the rosettes, as shown by Fig. 3. The three rosettes are 
joined with the middle p. of two rings of each side, either 
in the working, or by sewing them together with fine 
thread. On each side of the tatted strip thus formed fi]] 
out the empty spaces between each two rosettes with three 
small rings, each of which counts 6 ds. ; between the 3d 
and 4th ds. fasten each ring to a p. of the rosettes at the 
proper point; leave an interval of thread of the requisite 
length between each two rings (see Fig.1). Surround 
the tatted strip with two rounds of small rings; each ring 
of the first round counts 6 ds., and is fastened to the ro. 
settes between the 3d and 4th ds. ; between each two rings 
leave an interval of thread two-fifths of aninch long. At 
the ends of the tat- 
ted strip the rings 
must come closer 
together than at the 
sides (see Fig. 1). 
The rings of the 
second round must 
also count. 6 ds., 
and between the 
3d and 4th ds. must 
be fastened to the 
middle of the 
threads connecting 
the rings of the pre- 
ceding round; at 
the end of this 
round fasten the 
thread and cut it 
off. 3d ‘round.— 
* One ring of 3 ds., 
eight times alter- 
nately 1 p., 2 ds., 
then 1 p., 3 ds.; 
turn this ring down- 
ward, and, after 
one-fifth of an inch 
interval, work one 
ring of 3 ds., fasten 
to the . connecting 
thread between two 
rings of the preced- 
ing round, 3 ds.; 
turn the work, and, 
after one-fifth of an 
inch interval, repeat 
from >, but now, 
instead of forming 
the first p. of the 
larger ring, fasten 
to the last p. of the 
larger ring previ- 
ously worked. Aft- 
er completing this 
round, fasten the 
beginning and end of the thread together and cut it off. 
Surround the medallion with a row ‘of rosettes; Fig. 2 
shows one of these rosettes enlarged. For each rosette 
work a ring of 1 ds., 1 p., six times alternately 2 ds., 1 p., 
then 1 ds. After completing the ring, + fasten the work- 
ing thread to the nearest p., and, after one-seventh of an 
inch interval, work one ring of 2 ds.; nine times alter- 
nately 1 p., 2 ds., and, after one-seventh of an inch inter- 
val, repeat yet six times from +. Finally, fasten the 
thread and cut it off. These rosettes must be joined with 
the medallion and each other, as shown by Fig. 1. Work 
the large medallions between the end medallions in a sim- 
ilar manner, but work only two rosettes for the middle 
strip, and surround this with one round of small tatted 
rings instead of two. Besides this the large rings of the 
following round (3d round of the end medallion) must 
count 7 p. instead of 9 p. Having worked the requisite 
number of medallions (the original measures thirty-seven 
inches, and counts two large medallions for the 
ends and six smaller ones, worked in the manner 
above described), join each two medallions at the 
ends with a small medallion, so that the barbe 
when completed counts eight large medallions 
and seven of the small medallions last men- 
tioned. Work the latter as follows, begin- 
ning with the middle row of rings facing 
each other: 1 ring of 3 ds., 1 short p., 
3 ds.; turn the ring, and, * after 
one-fifth of an inch interval, work 





Fig. 2.—CasHMERE AND 
CrocuetT TASSEL*FoR TIDIES, 
CovERs, ETC. 


the under edge work button- 
hole stitch with gray silk twist 

over the soutache scallops. 
Arrange the upper edge 
in four box-pleats, and sew it to the card-board 
tube so that a gray silk tassel comes between 
each two pleats. 


Tatted Barbe, Figs. 1-4. 
Tuts barbe, of which Fig. 1 shows 
one end in full size, is worked with 
fine tatting cotton. It consists 
of medallions of various sizes, 
which are joined in the 
manner shown by Fig. 1. 
For the large medallion at 
each end of the barbe 
work, first, the three 


a similar ring; turn the ring, 
and repeat from > until the 


Fig. 2.—Tatrep Ro- 
row counts 22 rings in all 
—that is, 11 rings turn- 


EDS) OTRS CoD GP BES A SETTE FOR BARBE. 
x Va ba bas $i y, Repucep Size. 
ay var = i ed upward, and Il 
‘ rings turned downward. All around this row 
work a round of small rings as follows: Fast- 
en the working thread to the p. of the first 
ring, > after one-fifth of an inch inter- 
val work one ring of 2 ds., 1 p., 2 ds., 
fasten to the p. of the following 
ring after one-fifth of an inch in- 
terval, and repeat from > ; at 
the end of the strip, how- 
ever, work a few addition- 
al rings, to prevent the 
medallion from stretch- 
ing; in doing this fast- 


TatTED ROSETTE 
FoR LINGERIE, ETC. 

































Fig. 4.—Tattep Epoine ror BarRBE. 
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p. of the first ring, and tie the beginning and end of the thread together. 
Ornament the middle of the rosette with a wheel, as shown by the 
illustration. 


Corners of Borders in Point Russe, Satin Stitch, 
and Half-polka Stitch, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 228, 
TueEsE corners are suitable fur albums, cushions, cov- 
ers, etc. They are worked on a foundation of light 
gray cloth, partly with plain and partly with 
shaded silk twist. The illustration distinctly 
shows the manner of executing the embroid- 
ery and the shading. Velvet, satin, gros 
grain, or leather may also be used as a 
foundation. 


Embroidery Design for Covers, etc. 

Tue symbols on this cover render it 
especially suited to ecclesiastical purposes. 
The foundation is of fine white linen. 
The embroidery is worked with red or 
white cotton in satin stitch, back stitch, 
chain stitch, and diagonal half- polka 
stitch. If desired, a tatted, crochet, or 
point lace rosette may be substituted for 
the central figures. Cambric, piqué, or 
Swiss muslin may also be used for the 
foundation, and the embroidery executed 
with black silk. 


Medallions embroidered in Satin 
and Half-polka Stitch, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

TuEsE medallions are suitable for orna- 
menting porte-monnaies, note-books, ci- 
gar-cases, etc. They may be worked on 

a satin, gros grain, velvet, leather, or cloth 
foundation with shaded silk twist, or twist of 
various colors, 


Bead Photo- 
graph Frame. 

Tuis frame is easily 
made. Cut of thick 
card-board a piece of the 
shape shown by the illustra- 
tion, which gives the frame in 

full size. For the covering of 
the outside of the frame cut a piece 
of card-board and another of black 


work a round of rings facing each other as follows: 1 ring of twice al- 
ternately 2 ds., 1 p.; then 2 ds.; fasten to the p. of the next ring ~ 
of the preceding round, and work 2 ds., 1 p., 2 ds., 1 p., 2 ds. 
Turn the work, and, after one-fifth of an inch interval, repeat 
from >, fastening the rings of each row to each other as 
shown by the illustration. In order to prevent the medall- 
ion from stretching at the ends, work a few additional 
rings there in this round (see Fig. 1). Sew the com- 
pleted medallions together at the ends as shown by 
the illustration. On the free outer edges of each 
of the eight larger medallions work the follow- 
ing edging, observing Figs. 1 and 4; the lat- 
ter illustration shows a section of the edg- 
ing enlarged. The first round of the edg- 
ing consists of two rows of rings facing 
each other; first work * one of the 
larger rings (see upper straight edge of 
Fig. 4), consisting of 2 ds., 1 p., four 
times alternately 1 ds., 1 p.; then 2 ds. 
Turn the ring downward, and, after a 
fifth of an inch interval, work 1 ring con- 
sisting of 3 ds., 1 p., 3 ds. Again turn 
the ring just worked, and repeat from *. 
In working the larger rings, instead of 
forming the first p. of each ring, fasten 
to the last p. of the preceding ring. At 
the end of the round fasten the thread 
and cut it off. The second round also 
consists of two rows of rings facing each 
other; work first + L ring consisting of 
2 ds., 1 p., 1 ds., 1 p., 1 ds.; fasten to 
the p. of a small ring of the preceding 
round, 1 ds., 1 p., 1 ds., 1 p., 2 ds. ; turn 
the work, and, after two-sevenths of an 
inch interval, work a ring consisting of 
2 ds., six times alternately 1 p., 2 ds. ; 
then 1 p., 2 ds.; turn the work, and, after 
two-sevenths of an inch interval, repeat from 
*, fastening the rings to each other in the man- 
ner shown by 
the illustration. 
3d round.— x 1 ring 
consisting of 3 ds., fast- 
en to the middle p. of 
the next large ring of the 
preceding round, 3 ds,; turn 
the work, and, after two-sevenths 
of an inch interval, work a ring 
consisting of 2 ds., eight times alter- 
nately 1 p.,1ds.; then 1 p., 2 ds. ; turn ¢ 
the work, and, after two-sevenths of an velvet, allowing two-fifths of an inch 
inch interval, repeat from *. Fasten extra material on the outer edge of 
the large rings of this round to each other in the ma nner shown | the velvet piece, and four-fifths of an inch on the inner edge. 
by Fig. 4. 4th round.—Hold the lace so that the 3d round is | Paste the velvet on the card-board, letting it project two-fifths 
turned upward, fasten the working thread to the p. joining the | of an inch beyond the outer and four-fifths of an inch beyond 
first two large rings of the preceding round, and, after two- | the inner edge, and ornament with the beads as shown by the 
sevenths of an inch interval, work 1 ring consisting of 2 ds., | illustration; for the present do not work the round of small 
fasten to the middle p. of the first of the two rings just men- | beads on the inner edge of the frame, nor the scallops on the 
tioned, 2 ds., six times alternately 1 p., 2 ds.; > after a fifth | outer edge. In order to sew on the large crystal (frost) beads, 
of an inch interval work a ring consisting of 2 ds., pass the needle through the card-board and velvet 
fasten to the last ring of the p. previously worked, from the under side, take up a crystal and a steel 
2 ds., fasten to the next p. of the previous ring, 2 ds., bead, and pass the needle back through the crystal 
five times alternately 1 p., 2 ds. ; work three more head and through the velvet and card-board to the 
rings like this, each after an interval of a fifth of an under side. Set on at regular intervals four rows of 
, inch. In working the third ring, instead of forming small crystal beads, and for each of the rosette-like 
Fig. 1.—MEDALLION IN SATIN the last p., fasten to the middle p. of the figures which fill the open spaces sew 
AND HALF-POLKA STITCH. third following ring of the third round. seven crystal beads on the velvet. Sur- 
Fasten the working thread to the p. con- round these beads with a wreath of small _ 
necting the ring last mentioned and the ring preceding this ring; pass the steel beads, and work the five stamens which rest on the figures as shown by 
thread along the under side of the work to the second following the illustration in the following manner: Pass the needle from 
p. connecting two rings, fasten it there, and, after two-sevenths the under side of the work through the erystal bead in the mid- 
of an inch interval, work a ring as follows: 2 ds., dle of the figure (this bead must have been brought 
























EMBROIDERY DeEsIGN FOR COVERS, ETC. 


















Fig. 2.— MEDALLION IN SaTIN 
AND HAL¥F-POLKA STITCH. 


fasten to the middle p. of the next ring of the third 
round, 2 ds., 1 p., 2 ds., fasten to the last ring of 


the preceding scallop, as shown by the il- 
lustration, 2 ds., four times alternately 1 p., 
2 ds., and repeat from *. ‘This completes 
the edging. After completing it, sew it to 
the medallion as shown by Fig. 1. The 
ends of the edging must meet the small ne- 
dallions, by means of which the large me- 
dallions are joined. On the still free edges 
of these small medallions work a ring con- 
sisting of 2 ds., fasten to the middle p. of 
the next free ring of the outer edge of the 
small medallions, 2 ds. ; after three-tenths 
of an inch interval work a similar ring, and 
continue in this manner. 2d round.—One 
ring consisting of 3 ds., fasten to 
the connecting threads between 
two rings of the preceding round, 
3 ds. ; after two-fifths of an inch 
interval work a similar ring, and 
continue in this manner. Repeat 
these two rounds twice, always 
fastening the rings to the connect- 
ing threads between two rings of 
the preceding round, and besides 
this widen each successive round 
on each side by one ring. The sev- 
enth round consists of two rows 
of rings facing each other, which 
must be worked like the rings 
facing each other on the outer edge 
of the small medallions. With this 
round is joined a round of five-leaved ro- 
settes, as is shown by Fig. 1. Each leaf 
of these rosettes counts 3 ds., eight times 
alternately 1 p., 1 ds.; then 1 p., 3 ds. 
After completing the five leaves, which must 
be worked in close succession, tie the begin- 
ning and end of the thread together and 
cut them off. Sew the rosettes to the rings 
of the seventh round and together, as shown 
by the illustration, or join them on the 
working. The tatted part thus formed 
must meet the side edges of the large me- 
dallion (see Fig. 1). ‘This completes the 
barbe. 
























on without a steel bead), take up three small steel 
beads, one steel bugle, one small steel bead, pass the 


needle back through the bugle and the three 
small beads to the under side of the work, 
and work the remaining four stamens in the 
same manner. Cut short diagonal slits in 
the surplus edges of the velvet, turn down 
the edges on the under side of the pasteboard, 
and paste them down with mucilage. Orna- 
ment the inner and the outer edge of the 
frame with small steel beads, as shown by the 
illustration, and fasten a loop of gros grain 
ribbon to the upper edge of the frame; and 
paste a second piece of pasteboard, which 
must be smoothly covered with moiré paper, 
on the under side of the frame. 





ASSIMILATION. 


SSIMILATION is not robbery ; 
neither is quotation. Original 
men do not rob; they assimilate. 
It is the little men who rob, and call 
their robbery assimilation. But they 
are incapable of assimilating ; they 
can only steal, and strut abeut in 
borrowed plumes, which never did 
and never can belong to them. When 
a musical phrase or progression has 
been once discovered it can not be 
rediscovered, neither can it be pat- 
ented ; it is henceforth public prop- 
erty; it is there for you, if you can write 
music ; you may use it if you can; it is an 
open secret—it needs no protection—it can 
protect itself. You must not transfer it 
bodily to your pages, context and all; that 
is simply copying other people's writing into 
your own; but in almost any other way you 
are at liberty to mould what you find, and if 
you can succeed in putting your imprimatur 
upon it, it will be yours. A chord, a note, 
a juxtaposition will often be enough to trans- 
form the whole emotional intent of a bar, 
or even a phrase. The question is not what 
is the size or the weight of the coin, but whose 
image and superscription is upon it. Chaucer 


Tatted Rosette for Lingerie, etc, 
See illustration on page 228. 
For this rosette work, with rather fine tatting cotton, 
a ring consisting of 6 ds. (double stitch), 1 p. (picot), four times alternate- 
ly3 ds., 1 p., then 5 ds., 1 p., 5 ds. ; after a fifth of an inch interval fasten 
the working thread to the last p. of the ring just worked; work seven 
rings more in this manner, but instead of forming the first p. of each of 
these rings, fasten to the fifth p..of the preceding ring; in working the 
last ring, instead of forming the p. preceding the last, fasten to the first Beap PHotToGRAPH FRAME. 


is a huge borrower ; through Lydgate and Caxton we are told 
that he drew continually upon Guido di Colonna, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, William of Lorris, John of Meun, Lollius of 
Urbino. ‘‘ As for poor Glover,” says Emerson, ‘‘he uses 
him as if he were only a brick-kiln or stone-quarry out of which to build his 
house.” ‘The same sort of thing has been said of Shakspeare ; the same is true 
of Pope and Dryden. Only a few years ago we were informed that Handel had 
borrowed nearly every thing he ever wrote; but we all feel that the question 
is not whose was that music once, but whose is it now and for evermore? 
The transforming touch of originality is the one sufficient excuse for all so- 
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called robbery. If I have not this originality I 
am a thief; if I have, then what I take belongs 
to me by a kind of divine right. God says to 
every man: ‘‘ Here is the world. Take whatever 
belongs to you. Whatever else you may take 
will never be yours.” 





LOVE’S COLORS. 


Nor violets I gave my love, 

That in their life are sweet and rare, 
And deep in color, as the heart 

Whose every thought of her is prayer; 
For violets grow pale and dry, 
And lose the semblance of her eye. 


No lily’s buds I gave my love, 
Though she is white and pure as they; 
For they are cold to smell and touch, 
And blossom but a single day ; 
And pressed by love, in love’s own page, 
They yellow into early age. 


But cyclamen I chose to give, 

Whose pale white blossoms at the tips 
(All else is driven snow) are pink, 

And mind mé of her perfect lips; 
Still till this flower is kept and old 
Its worth to love is yet untold. 


Old, kept, and kissed, it does not lose 
As other flowers the hues they wear; 

Love is triumphant, and this bloom 
Will never whiten from despair ; 

Rather it deepens as it lies, 

This flower thac purples when it dies. 


So shall my love, as years roll by, 
Take kingly colors for its own; 
Sole master of her vanquished heart, 
Am I not master of a throne? 
Crushed by no foot, nor cast away, 

My purple love shall rule the day. 








THOROUGHNESS. 

‘ e ~ is a virtue hard to be attained by many. 

For one of the great errors in the ordinary 
education of woman is its want of thoroughness ; 
and the careless, superficial habits of her early 
training are the bane of many a woman’s life. 
It is so hard for a person brought up superfi- 
cially to do any thing thoroughly. Yet, if work 
is to be done so as to give satisfaction, it must 
be done thoroughly. 

Nothing must be slurred over; nothing left to 
chance; nothing be taken on supposition. Your 
whole energy must be thrown into your work, 
whatever it may be. All your thoughts must be 
concentrated on it. Your labor must be given 
to it unsparingly. You must grudge neither time 
nor fatigue. You must let nothing connected 
with it (no matter how small) escape your notice. 

Never let any jwork leave your hand of which 
you can not, in all truth and honor, say to your 
own heart that it is as well done as your powers 
could do it; that you have given your best, your 
very best. Depend on it, no work which is not 
thorough will ever give satisfaction. 

No women will ever keep regular employment 
of whom it can not be said that thoroughness is 
one of the characteristics of her work. 

It is worldly wisdom, as well as religious duty, 
that the wise king teaches when he says, ‘* What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.” 








AN EASTER-EGG. 


| ape pairs of noisy boots clattered down the 
entry. ‘Three sets of impatient fingers fum- 
bled at once for the door-knob, while another, 
missing its clutch, thumped violently on the panel. 
A quartet of voices, raised to concert pitch, 
accompanied these movements with a chorus of 
** Bully! splendid! Oh, Nora, Nora, Nora!” 

A second more and the door flew open, and in 
poured an eager little crowd, startling the quiet 
of the nursery with their whoops and shouts. 
But Nora was used to it, and only smiled as they 
flocked around her. 

**Oh, Nora, what d’you think ?” 

This was Reggy, the eldest. Jack, his next 
junior, vented his feelings in a series of hops, 
each topped off with the word ‘‘Cricky!” as a 
sort of exclamation point. Jonquil, a solemn 
girl of six, with excited, red cheeks, stood in the 
middle of the room, too breathless for more than 
an occasional ‘*Oh!” While small May, the 
baby, who had climbed the precipitous back of 
the sewing-chair, and wound a pair of fat arms 
round her nurse’s neck, nearly strangled her 
with a series of well-meant but uncomfortable 
squeezes. 

‘“*What is it, children? That is enough, 
Miss May, dear; come and sit on my lap instead. 
Master Jack, don’t tangle my thread, please ; it’s 
all wound round your legs. Bring your little 
chair, Jonquil; that’s right. Now tell me all 
about it.” 

It was wonderful to see the effect of her voice 
and manner—both full of that happy mixture of 
firmness and good humor which children are so 
quick to recognize. Jack suspended his skips ; 
‘*Miss May” descended from the chair-back. 
Nora was confessedly ‘‘a treasure.” ‘‘The 
Lord knew how much I could bear,” little Mrs. 
Allen was wont to say, piously; ‘‘so when he 
sent a fourth obstreperous baby to reinforce the 
other three, he sent Nora at the same time. 
And how I should manage without her T can’t 
tell. She has such influence over the children. 
Why, they are as good as gold with her, and 
they never think of minding a word I say.” 
Which eulogy Mrs. Allen was accustomed to 
deliver with clasped hands, and without a shade 
of self-blame! And it was a fact—the small fry 
of the nursery were completely under Nora’s do- 
minion. 





She was a pretty girl, this ‘‘treasure,” and 
that goes so far with children. Pretty and sad. 
In spite of the ripe bloom of Devonshire on 
cheek and lip, and the round, almost childish 
contour, there was something in the wistful, 
earnest face which spoke a deeper experience 
than achild’s. ‘The little elves under her charge 
divined this. ‘‘ Would you be happy if I loved 
you very hard indeed ?” May was once heard to 
ask; but though Nora laughed and kissed her, 
she shook her head slightly as in response to 
some inward thought, and made no reply. But 
all this was between herself and the children. 
No one else in the house interested himself ‘in 
the nurse’s possible sorrows, or even cared to 
speculate as to whether or not she had any. 

**T'll tell you,” began Jonquil, as the unruly 
group subsided into order. ‘* You see to-mor- 
row is egg-day.” 

‘*Oh, Jonquil,” interposed scandalized Reggy, 
‘*not egg-day. You mean Easter-egg day. 
They always put Easter first.” 

‘**Do they ?” said Jonquil. ‘‘ Well, Nora, it’s 
Easter-egg day; and mamma says we may boil 
some eggs. We did ’em once before, but not 
last year, because that cook was real cross, and 
said she'd not have us about. But the new Ann 
is very kind, you know, and mamma says she 
guesses it won’t put her out. Put her out where, 
Nora?” 

‘¢ Out of temper, your mother meant. Well, 
so you are to have some Easter-eggs ?” 

**Yes, six apiece. ‘That makes twenty-two, 
or else twenty-six, I can’t member which. And 
we may boil them in a tin saucepan. And 
they’re to be all colors—all sorts of colors—that 
we can get pieces of, you know.” 

** Pieces ?” 

“To rub off"—‘‘To tie up’—‘‘To wap 
wound,” began a chorus of explanation; but 
Reggy overbore the others. ‘* Pieces of calico 
which don’t wash, Nora, and come off on the 
shells when they’re boiled. Jonquil has got 
some already, but we want a great many more. 
Show all you've got in your pocket, John.” 

Jonquil produced a small collection of shreds 
and patches from that receptacle. ‘‘ Ain’t they 
nice?” she said. ‘* Mamma gave us a pink one 
and a purple one and all that green, and Aunt 
Emma found this one in her trunk, and she says 
the little red spots always comed off in the tub. 
And mamma said if you’d look in the piece-bag 
you'd find lots more just as good—no, just as 
bad, she said, Theres my blue frock, which is 
most white now, and some of May’s plaid. 
And, Norry dear,” coaxingly— 

** Well, darling ?” 

**Don’t you think perhaps there are some 
teenty-weenty bits in your box. Once I saw 
inside, you know, when you showed us the 
crooked sixpence. And I think I’member some 
bits all rolled up. Won't you look and see, and 
let us see ?” 

“Yes, dear, and welcome. Would you like 
to come and look now ?” 

*“*Qh yes—now—how jolly! Nora is going 
to open her box,” cried the little ones in chorus, 
as they capered down the long gallery. In the 
quiet country place such an event as a box-open- 
ing was not of every-day occurrence. 

Nora’s room was a pleasant one, bright, sun- 
ny, and neatly furnished. ‘‘ Quite too good for 
a servant,” Mrs, Allen would say; ‘‘ but then 
May sleeps with her, you know; and really she 
is a very superior sort of girl—so different from 
the common Irish one gets.” ‘The box, not a 
large one, which held Nora’s little treasures, was 
in a corner. She turned the key, the children 
standing by and peering over the lid with a com- 
ical mixture of awe and pleasure in their faces. 
There was nothing exciting on the top, only 
Nora’s Sunday dress and shawl, with the aspect 
of which they were quite familiar. Laying these 
aside, 

‘“'There’s not much here for you, Miss Jon- 
quil,” she said; ‘‘all the pieces I’ve got are in 
this little roll, and the prettiest are fast colors, 
I'mafraid. Our English prints mostly are. They 
don’t run like the American ones.” 

** Won't this blue one run ?” inquired Jonquil. 

‘*No; but here’s a pink which will, perhaps ; 
and I don’t know but this purple does.” Nora 
turned over her scraps meditatively. 

“Oh!” screamed May, ‘‘dat’s a pitty one! 
Oh, Norry, dive me some like dat !” 

It was an extremely odd and very pretty 
calico, with large green clover leaves sprinkled 
over a white surface. Nora held it fast, as if 
reluctant. 

** Don’t it run?” persisted Jonquil. 

“* Yes, it did run badly.” Slowly: ‘‘T'll give 
you a little bit, Miss May, but I don’t want to 
part with much of it. It’s a dress I used to 
think a deal of.” 

‘*What made you? Is there astory about it ?” 
asked Jack, ravenous for stories, and with the 
delightful directness of his age. 

** No, Master Jack, no story; only I used to 
wear that gown in England when I was a lass 
and happy and at home. I kept a bit just to 
remember those times by—the times and the 
people.” 

‘* What became of the people?” persisted 
Jack. 

‘* Some of them are dead, and some lost.” 

‘*Lost? How? When?” cried three eager 
voices in a breath. 

‘* Lost in a great land, where there’s no find- 
ing or following a person,” responded Nora, bit- 
terly. ‘*But never mind that, dears. We'll 
not talk any more about people. And, May and 
Jonquil, you shall each have a bit of my clover 
calico, since you like it so much, and the boys 
shall have the purple and the pink. We'll go 
back to the nursery and get a pair of scissors.” 

But the children demurred. They wanted to 
see all the things in the box first. So Nora pa- 
tiently gratified them. The crooked sixpence 
was displayed, a shell pincushion, some bits of 








mineral, a small box of dark wood neatly turn- 
ed and polished, a silhouette of somebody. The 
show lasted half an hour; then the audience ad- 
journed en masse ; and in the excitement of sew- 
ing eggs up in cotton rags the conversation and 
the box seemed alike forgotten. 

The eggs ‘‘came out beautiful,” according to 
the cook. Purple, crimson, streaked, and pied, 
they were arranged in their nests of green moss, 
and formed the principal event of the festival to 
thechildren. Pre-eminent among the rest shone 
the ‘*clover calico,” which had “run” to ad- 
miration, each distinct leaf being printed on the 
snowy shell as if painted by an artist. 

While this was going on within the house a 
young man, a stranger, was hard at work with- 
out in a distant part of the grounds. He was a 
new hand, sent over by the village carpenter to 
make some alterations in the stables. All day 
Saturday and Monday he hammered and planed 
busily and alone. It was not till Tuesday that 
the children found him out—the discoverer being 
Jonquil, who was a born explorer, with a strong 
taste for new acquaintances. 

In half an hour she had made friends, and 
possessed herself of the main facts in the stran- 
ger’s history. His name was James. He was 
English. He was going to stay a good while in 
Barnet. He didn’t know if he shouldn’t stay 
always. He liked little girls. Would he lend 
her one of his little gimlets, then, and let her 
bore? Yes, he would. This blissful indulgence 
opened her heart. She became generous in her 
turn. Did he like eggs ?—eggs with calico on 
the outside ? 

James wasn’t sure, He never saw any. 

**Didn’t you? Why, how funny! Don’t you 
ever go to church?” (Church and eggs were now 
inseparably connected in Jonquil’s mind.) ‘I'll 
run in and get mine to show you—mine and 
May’s too. And,” generously, ‘I'll give you 
one. Any one you like—except my green. That's 
the prettiest of all, you see. So I must keep it.” 

Off she ran. In a few minutes a great noise 
became audible, drawing nearer. Jonquil had 
imparted her Jiscovery, and the quartet, in full 
cry, were all bearing down upon the stable. Each 
of the little girls carried a basket, in which re- 
posed the nest full of precious eggs. 

He was a nice young fellow, this James; there 
was no doubt about it. How he managed to res- 
cue his plane from Reggy, and to prevent Jack 
from hammering his fingers as well as the nails, 
was a mystery; but he did it, and without any 
loss of his rapid popularity, or the use of a sharp 
word. Baby May was a case of love at first sight. 
In five minutes she had her arms clasped round 
one of his legs. ‘Zoo shall have two of my 
eggs,” she said. Nothing would serve but that 
he should stop work at once and choose. Jon- 
quil kept a couple covered carefully in her hand. 

‘*'The pink is a nice one,” she remarked, sug- 
gestively. 

Of course the pink was chosen, and a sedate 
lilac specimen from May’s basket, after which 
happy settlement Jonquil revealed her hidden 
treasures. ‘‘ You see I was afraid you’d want 
them,” she exclaimed, ‘‘so I kept them hid. 
Ain’t they pretty ?” 

James didn’t answer for a minute. He was 
looking strangely hard at the eggs. 

‘*They make me think—” he began; then re- 
covering himself—‘‘ Yes, they are pretty, miss. 
I never saw exactly that pattern but once before, 
and that was far from here.” 

‘* It’s English!” vouchsafed Jack. ‘‘Norahad 
it once for a gown; but all the people she used 
to know got lost, so now she doesn’t wear it any 
more.” 

‘*Nora!” The tone was startling. 

‘¢She our nursey,” lisped May. ‘‘ She’s from 
England, you know. We love her lots, me and 
Jonquil do; but she says she can’t be happy ’cause 
all her folks is lost.” 

The young carpenter sat down suddenly. He 
was very pale. 

‘* What's the matter?” said Jonquil. ‘‘ Are 
you tired of hammering? I'd never get tired, I 
know. Oh, Reggy, he’s going to sleep! How 
queer he looks!” 

May began to cry. 

**Run for Nora!” screamed Reggy. ‘‘ She'll 
give him something. ‘Tell her to hurry.” 

Off flew Jack. In five minutes he was back, 
panting and out of breath, with Nora at his heels. 

‘* What is it, dears?” shecried. ‘‘ One of you 
sick? Oh, my God!” 

James had risen to his feet. The dull paleness 
of his cheeks changed to a deep, burning flush. 
His eyes blazed. ‘‘ Nora!” he said, in a deep, 
rapturous tone. 

Néxt moment they were clasped in each oth- 
er’s arms. 

Poor Mrs. Allen! Her utter bewilderment, 
ten minutes later, when the spectators of this 
wonderful tableau rushed in pell-mell with the 
news, was indescribable. ‘‘ He ran,” and “she 
ran,” and ‘‘ they both jumped ;” ‘‘and Nora said 
a swear word, mamma!” and “he kissed !” ‘‘ she 
kissed!” ‘*‘ they kissed.” Good gracious! What 
did it all mean? How was her staid, perfectly 
conducted Nora involved in this distracted nar- 
rative about carpenters and kissing ? 

‘* Who kissed ?” cried Mrs. Allen. 

““Why, Nora!” 

Explanation followed a little later. Even Mrs. 
Allen, in the midst of her terror at the idea of 
losing Nora, could not resist giving true woman- 
ly sympathy to the simple little story. The two 
lovers had missed each other in the strange new 
world which ingulfed them on landing from the 
emigrant ship, James came first to find work 
and make a home, and wandering out to the 
West missed the letters which told of the death 
of Nora’s old mother, and her intention of im- 
mediately following him. No clew to his where- 
abouts could she find on arriving; no answer to 
the anxious inquiries sent home by him. For 
three years they had watched and waited, their 





only hope to save money enough to return to 
England, and there take up the end of the broken 
thread which united them. A few weeks more, 
and James would have sailed. Only chance and 
the prattle of a little child had brought them to- 
gether. 

It was some little time yet before he was ready 
to claim his bride, and meanwhile good Nora 
diligently occupied herself with training a suc- 
cessor. She and James havea little home now, 
half-way between the Allens’ place and the vil- 
lage, and no greater treat can be given to any of 
the Allen children than permission to go to Nora’s 
cottage to drink tea or spend the day. 

** And no one should be more welcome,” James 
declares to his wife; ‘‘ for it was their blessed 
fingers that brought us together. I was clean 
discouraged, Nora, and hope was leaving me 
when they, pretty dears, fetched those eggs, and 
I saw the pattern of the very gown you wore 
when I courted you. And then they began to talk 
of Nora. Ah, my lass, that’s a minute I sha’n’t 
forget. And poor as we may be, we'll never be too 
poor as long as we live, I hope, to keep Easter 
with an Easter-egg, if it’s only in memory of the 
good day that gave us to each other again.” 








APPLES FOR ALL OF US. 
By BARRY GRAY. 


*¢ A PPLES,” I said to my wife, as, at the close 

of our mid-day meal, I drew the fruit bas- 
ket, filled with ‘“‘ apples and oranges, two for a 
penny,” as the nursery song hath it—which, how- 
ever, in @ monetary point of view, is not in these 
high-priced times correct—toward my side of the 
table. ‘‘ Apples,” I repeated, taking one in my 
hand, and viewing it with favor, ‘‘are a royal 
fruit. ‘They are the only one of Northern birth 
that will keep for any length of time. The peach, 
the plum, and most varieties of the pear perish 
with the season that produces them; but the ap- 
ple lasts beyond its harvest-time. It gladdens 
our winter evenings with its presence, and in the 
spring gains a fresh flavor from the perfume 
of the blossoms that cover the tree that bore it.” 

“That,” said my wife, smiling at me across 
the table, ‘‘ seems to me to be more poetical than 
true.” 

‘* If wine, my dear,” I replied, ‘* feels, as is as- 
serted, in the spring, the sap coursing through 
the veins of the vine that produced it, and re- 
sponds thereto, why may not the apple inhale 
the fragrance shed from its parent tree ?” 

‘*Why not, indeed?” was all my wife could 
answer. 

‘*The apple,” I said, resuming again my dis- 
course, ‘‘may very confidently assert itself to 
be the most ancient of fruits. Like the poet 
Sprague’s ‘ Curiosity,’ 

‘It reigned in Eden.’ 


The old Greeks and Romans made free use of 
it in their mythology. It was an apple—a gold- 
en one—whereon was inscribed, ‘ To the fairest,’ 
which, as you are aware, was thrown by the god- 
dess of discord into an assembly of the gods, 
which gave rise to the contention between Juno, 
Minerva, and Venus, and which Paris awarded 
to the last-named goddess. The fruit which 
Hercules—who might have been better employed 
—stole were apples; though there are writers 
who insist upon it that they were lemons. These, 
undoubtedly, are the same worthies who would 
have mankind believe that the apples of the Hes- 
perides were oranges. For my part, I have no 
faith in their assertions, and would as soon be- 
lieve that the original apple was the pomme de 
terre, as the French have it, as that these classic- 
al apples were either oranges or lemons. Solon, 
who in his day knew something of jurisprudence, 
once issued a decree making it compulsory on a 
bridegroom, at his nuptial feast, to partake of 
nothing save a single apple; though why this 
was thus history fails to inform us.” 

‘*That it had something to do,” my wife said, 
‘‘with the story of the temptation, you may be 
certain.” ; 

‘It is not unlikely,” I said. ‘‘ Even in En- 
gland, within a hundred years or two, a custom 
existed among lovers to send on New-Year's 
Day, as an appropriate gift to their lady-loves, 
apples stuck full of cloves. This meant some- 
thing, whatever it was, of course.” 

‘* Of course it did,” my wife replied; ‘‘and I 
would interpret it in this way—the apple, a sweet 
one, necessarily, was typical of the sweetness of 
the lady, and the cloves clinging to it of the 
warmth and ardor of the lover.” 

‘**T think, my dear,” I replied, “‘ that you have 
hit it; if not, let some one give a better inter- 
pretation if onecan. Another olden custom was 
for a bride to carry a love-apple in her bosom, 
which, after many days, was eaten by the bride~- 
groom. It was supposed that this would enable 
him to keep his conjugal vow unbroken through 
life. It is a pity that this charm is not employed 
at the present day, since we might reasonably 
hope that there would be less suits for divorce if 
it were.” 

‘¢ Let us hope so,” said my wife, thoughtfully. 

“There was still another custom which pre- 
vailed,” I said, ‘‘at one time in Wales wherein 
apples played a prominent part. There existed 
what were called ‘apple-lakings,’ gotten up by 
the fruit dealers, who, when they could not find 
a market for their apples, proclaimed a dance, at 
which the revelers received for their entrance 
money apples in return; and ‘ these apples,’ says 
our authority, Dr. Doran, ‘were used for sauce 
at many a consequent wedding-dinner.’ The best 
of these apples, so it appears, ‘were kept for ac- 
companiment to the roast goose eaten on St. 
Crispin’s Day.’ ‘This saint was the patron of 
shoe-makers; and though our friend Saxe, in his 
poem entitled ‘Saint Jonathan,’ makes no allu- 
sion to him, he was doubtless as excellent a saint 
as any therein mentioned. Whether St. Cris- 
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pin’s Day falls upon the 29th of September, which 
is Michaelmas, and the properest time of all the 
year for eating a goose, Ido not know. But that 
roast goose ought to be eaten at Michaelmas ev- 
ery one must confess, however one may question 
the orthodoxy of it on St. Crispin’s Day. And 
here let me ask you, my dear, what would roast- 
ed goose be without apple sauce? Why merely 
vanity and vexation of spirit.” : 

‘¢ And sage-and-onion stuffing,” said my wife. 

‘¢ Well, yes,” I replied; ‘‘and I’m not certain 
but what the sage-and-onion stuffing is the best 
part of the goose.” : 

‘You've forgotten the apple sauce,” my wife 


‘¢True,” I answered, ‘together with the ap- 
ple sauce. In my boyhood, when I was at board- 
ing-school, apple sauce was one of the prominent 
dishes on the table. It was made by the Shakers 
at New Lebanon, and sold by them by the bar- 
rel. It was commonly called, I remember, ap- 
ple-butter, because it very often was spread on 
our bread instead of butter.” 

‘¢ And it was much healthier,” said my wife. 

‘‘ Hem!” I replied, stepping out of the slough 
of apple sauce upon firmer ground. ‘‘ Let me re- 
call to your mind another olden custom which 
was very pretty—now, however, ‘more honored 
in the breach than the observance.’ I mean the 
ceremony of saluting the apple-trees at Christ- 
mas. ‘This, it was thought, if properly perform- 
ed, would insure a full crop of fruit the following 
season. In my opinion, a protection from the 
frost, a proper pruning of the branches, and the 
tilling and enriching of the soil around the trees 
would be much more effectual in producing the 
desired result. Before one can gather apples, 
though, with any degree of satisfaction, one must 
have a tree of one’s own to gather from. And 
if one has planted the tree one’s self the satisfac- 
tion is still more complete. Beautifully hath 





Bryant told the story of ‘‘The Planting of the 
Apple-tree.’ ‘Come,’ he says, 
“let us plant the apple-tree. 

Cleave the tough greensward with the spade; 

Wide let its hollow bed be made; 

There gently lay the roots, and there 

Sift the dark mould with kindly care, 

And press it o’er them tenderly, 
As round the sleeping infant's feet 
We softly fold the cradle sheet— 

So plant we the apple-tree.’ 

‘Some one—I think it is Leigh Hunt—has 
said that every one should plant a tree, to the end 
that he might leave something behind him after 
death to remind posterity that he had lived. 

‘¢ And perhaps no better tree could be planted 
than the apple-tree. Not only would it supply 
the bees with honey drawn from its blossoms in 
the spring-time, be a nesting-place wherein the 
robins might build and rear their young, and 
furnish with its thick foliage a shade from the 
sultry rays of the sun in summer for the cattle at 
noon, but it would yield a feast with its ripened 
fruit in the autumn to the children who played 
beneath its branches, Thus happily doth our poet 
express it : 

“¢What plant we in the apple-tree? 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon, 

And drop when gentle airs come by 

That fan the blue September sky; 

While children come, with cries of glee, 
And seek them where the fragrant grass 
Betrays their bed to those who pass, 

At the foot of the apple-tree.’ 

‘*What pleasanter walks, too, my dear, can 
you recall than those we used to take, ever so 
long ago, when we both were young, and there 
were no cares, no gray hairs, no wrinkles, no 
any thing, in fact, to remind us of decay and the 
end of time, in the old orchard at Hillside, when 
the trees, 

‘Studded with apples, a beautiful show,’ 


bent over us as side by side we went in still Sep- 
tember afternoons, with our shadows lengthening 
and going before us down its more than classic 
aisles ?” 

My wife looked at me with a sad, sweet smile, 
and said: ‘‘Can I ever forget them? Was not 
that orchard our happiest trysting ground? But 
that was many, many years ago, and since those 
days we have gathered numerous harvests; nor 
have all the apples we gathered been sweet and 
savory—some sour and crabbed ones have fallen 
to our lot—but their cores proved sound, and no 
worms ever touched their hearts.” 

‘*Speaking of hearts, my dear,” I said, ‘‘ re- 
minds me of that simile of Jeremy Taylor in his 
sermon on the ‘ Marriage Ring,’ where he says 
‘that the celibate, like the fly in the heart of an 
apple, dwells in a perpetual sweetness, but sits 
alone, and is confined, and dies in singularity ;’ 
which, after all, would not, by its severity of ex- 
pression, drive many bachelors into matrimony. 
Matrimony, though, has been known to drive 
men to something worse than celibacy. It has 
made them take as kindly to strong drinks as, in 
my boyhood, without any provocation, I took 
kindly to sweet cider sucked through a straw. 
Did you ever, my dear, suck cider through a 
straw ?” 

My wife said she never did. 

**'Then,” I continued, ‘‘ you have missed one 
of the greatest luxuries of life. Cider drawn from 
a barrel, and drank from a glass, is doubtless very 
good. Cider quaffed from a quart pot, filled from 
the vag into which it runs from the press, is better 
still. But the primitive way of lying, stomach 
down, on a barrel, under the shadow of an apple- 
tree, with a straw in your mouth, and the straw 
reaching through the bung into the centre of the 
cask, is the best of all ways. I hope, my dear, 
to live long enough to see you yet perform that 
little feat.” 

“*T hope not,” said my wife. 

‘**Talk of your nectar, the drink of the gods!” 
I continued. ‘‘ Why, those fine old divinities, 
who died ages ago, probably of delirium tremens, 
brought on by a too free use of their famous nec- 
tar, would doubtless have been living and enjoy- 


ing immortality to-day if their drink had only 
been cider sucked through a straw. I would 
rather be a boy, idling away the autumn days 
around a cider press, quafting ad libitum the 
sweet juices as they exude from the fragrant ap- 
ples, than be great Jupiter himself, seated on 
my throne, surrounded by all the favored god- 
desses of antiquity acting as my cup-bearers, and 
keeping my royal goblet- overflowing with the 
nectar that the poets have so wantonly extolled.” 

‘* My dear,” said my wife, thoughtfully reach- 
ing across the table for the tall flask that stood 
at my elbow, ‘‘it is a pity that you ever gave up 
that favorite drink of your boyhood for these less 
healthful and more costly wines.” 

**It is so,” I replied; ‘‘ and when my orchard 
—which I am going to plant one of these days— 
gets into good bearing condition, I will build an 
old-fashioned cider press in the midst of it, and 
hire a blind old horse who will go round and 
round at a steady gait to work it, and then I will 
make cider, and teach you to suck it through a 
straw.” 

‘*Thank you,” said my wife. 

** And in the winter-time we'll have mulled 
cider, rich with eggs and spices, and at Christ- 
mas a wassail-bowl, with roasted apples floating 
therein. And in the cellar we will have bins of 
apples of all varieties ; and so plentiful shall they 
be that the children of the neighborhood shall 
come every day for a stock of apples to take to 
school with them, and thus be rendered happy 
till they come again.” 

**T am afraid,” said my wife, ‘‘ that you will 
never plant this orchard or gather these apples 
until we go to Utopia to live. ‘There the seeds 
which you drop into the ground to-night will 
be trees to-morrow, and the day after they will 
blossom, and the day after that the ripe fruit 
will bend their branches to the earth. But here 
it will take years to perfect an orchard; and even 
if we should live to see it reach its prime, this 
quiet village would have become a part of the 
great city, and newsboys and boot-blacks and 
balloon-runners — for balloons will be running 
then, just as the steam-cars are now—will make 
raids upon your orchard and carry off the fruit 
even before its gets ripe.” 

‘* Well,” I replied, ‘‘ this may be so. I know 
that boys used, when I was one, to look on or- 
chards as rather loose property; and the fruit 
thereof, like the nuts of the woods and the birds 
of the air, as belonging to whoever was bold and 
quick enough to win them. I remember a prim- 
itive way the boys had of securing their apples 
and nuts when they had no bags or baskets pro- 
vided for the purpose. It consisted simply in 
tying the legs of their trowsers close around the 
ankles, and filling in with apples or nuts as the 
case might be. The loosest-trowsered lads se- 
cured the most, of course. ‘This mode of carry- 
ing off their plunder had its inconveniences ; and 
when, if chased by dogs, they were compelled to 
run, the apples, and especially the hickory-nuts, 
were very aggravating to the legs. ‘They were, 
however, a good protection from the bite of a 
dog; and though his teeth might meet among 


crack.” 

“Tf you expect me to believe such a story as 
that,” said my wife, rebukingly, ‘‘you are mis- 
taken. Why, such an inside lining to a boy’s 
trowsers would have worn holes into them in five 
minutes; and then where, I would like to know, 
would your apples and nuts have gone to? Be- 
sides, he could no more have walked, thus ac- 
coutred, than could Richard Coeur de Lion when 
clad in steel armor.” 

** Well,” I replied, ‘‘it is so long since I was 
a boy that perhaps I am laboring under a wrong 
impression.” But I know I was immensely par- 
tial to apples when I was a lad, and our cellar 
was never without a bin of them. My old aunt 
Sally used to say of apples—regarding them sim- 
ply in a medicinal point of view—that a barrel 
of them in a house was better than a drug store 
next door. ‘To which wise saying I always heart- 
ily agreed. But my nooning is over; and though 
I have much more to gossip with you about ap- 
ples over the mahogany, I must defer it until an- 
other day, winding up my noonday chat with a 
further quotation from our favorite poet, brought 
to mind by what I have said concerning my 
childhood’s days. 

“<The frui 

Winds aa np pay star 

Shall bear to coasts that lie afar, 

And sok in het fale groves tiey axcw 
And sojourners beyond the pol —" 

Shall think of childhood’s careless day, 

And long, long hours of summer play 
In the shade of the apple- a 

‘* How truthfully,” said my wife, gently, as I 
paused, “‘the poet speaks! How vividly, in a 
single line, he places before us once more, the al- 
most forgotten days of our youth! It is the 
‘word fitly spoken, w” .:u 1s like apples of gold 
in pictures of silvex.’ ° 





THE COQUETTE. 

AN you paint a rainbow, catch a cloud ere 

it falls to earth, sift the perfume of a flower, 

or net the sunbeams as they tremble through the 
trees? If you can not do any of these things, 
then neither can you detail the actions of the co- 
quette, and demonstrate exactly what she has 
done, and where her criminality lies. Innocent- 
seeming words, which, taken in their apparent 
sense, might be said between two children, but 
in their double or esoteric meaning, coupled with 
those looks, that inflection of the voice, that ten- 
der air, have quite another and a deeper and a 
dearer significance ; little fits of pretended tem- 
per at some make-believe slight, in which the 
sole important element was the interest assumed 
to have been awakened in that fair breast, as if it 
made the slightest difference to her whether she 


the apples, the nuts he found rather hard to | 


ousy, teaching the same lesson with still greater 
distinctness ; a manner at all times meaning a 
singling out and specially honoring—and here 
you have the catalogue raisonné of the coquette’s 
stock in trade, and the list of her principal tricks. 
Naturally the man whom she has taken in hand 
imagines himself favored. His vanity keeps him 
from seeing that he is duped ; maybe his genuine 
love for her by this time makes him believe in 
her. Only when he comes to the decisive question 
does he find his pearl of great price resolve itself 
into a ball of sea-foam which melts in his hand 
as he grasps it. She looks into his face and de- 
clares piteously she never meant any thing. 
When he calls this and that suggestive tender- 
ness to her recollection, she professes the most 
enchanting oblivion and regret. She had no 
idea, she says, that actions so utterly innocent 
and unconscious in themselves could have been 
taken so wrongly, and she thinks it very unkind 
of him to put such an interpretation on them. 
When the coquette has succeeded in making him 
feel ashamed of himself for taking her at her un- 
spoken word, and believing in her dumb and elo- 
quent protestations of affection, she has achieved 
the grand total of her triumph. She has nothing 
more to play for now; she threw once for that 
poor foolish heart, and got it ; now she has thrown 
for his discomfiture and her own absolute inno- 
cence, and she has got that too. Henceforth she 
has no cause for fear, and she takes care to let 
herseif feel none for repentance. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


STRANGER in Washington—especially if 

he be one not absorbed in politics, but with 

some taste for rare and curious plants—may 

spend a few hours most pleasantly in visiting 

the National Botanical Garden, which is located 
very near the Capitol. A caution not to pluck 
the flowers, poetically expressed in language 
borrowed from Walter Savage Landor, meets 
your eye at the entrance. When within, how- 
ever, you are rather surprised at the scarcity of 
blossoms among so many plants. This is ex- 
plained by remembering that it is not a floral 
garden, and by the fact that numerous bouquets 
are cut every day for members of Congress, who 
have this perquisite, and thus the plants are 
constantly shorn of their glory. Here are spec- 
imens of vegetation from almost every part of 
the world, those from the tropical regions being 
arranged in the warmest division of the garden. 
Heat is diffused by means of hot-water pipes. Nu- 
merous species of palm spread their broad leaves 
above, and other trees of like luxuriant foliage 
from kindred climes. We noticed a huge clus- 
ter of bananas, green at present, but the garden- 
er assured us that they easily ripened. Among 
hundreds of curious plants one scarcely knows 
which are most unique. No visitor, however, 
could pass without examination the Stag Horn 
and the Elk Horn ferns, whose singularly shaped 
leaves are accurately described by their names. 
Another odd specimen is the Euphorbia splen- 
dens, from the Isle of France, which consists 
of numberless crooked, twisted, serpent-like 
branches, brown, and covered with sharp thorns. 
From some of these thorns bright green leaves 
were just shooting out, and out of the extremi- 
ties of the dry branches clusters of small, del- 
icate red_and salmon-coiored blossoms had 
sprung. But we had no design to attempt to 
describe the plants in the Botanical Garden in 
our small space—only to recommend a visit to 
them. Each member of Congress is every year 
entitled to a box of slips or cuttings from this 
garden to transfer to his own garden or conserv- 
atory. 





The thinking portion of Boston—chiefly par- 
ents, clergymen, and physicians—have become 
aroused to the necessity of taking some meas- 
ures to prevent the “slaughter of innocents” 
incident to the great pressure attendant on the 
present school,system. Physicians declare that 
the modern system ot forcing young brains lays 
the foundation for a long series of nervous and 
mental disorders. 


San Domingo City is famous for its dogs and 
birds. Every family has two or three birds, and 
every other family has two or three dogs. The 
birds are beautiful, the dogs ugly, but the na- 
tives value the latter as much as the former. 
Mocking-birds and parrots seem to be favorites, 
and call at the passers-by with a sudden famil- 
iarity that is startling. The dogs in general are 
horrible-looking but inoffensive pets, though 
some are ferocious enough to alarm strangers. 





On the shores of the Adriatic a beautiful cus- 
tom pyevails. About sunset the women and 
children go down to the water and sing a mel- 
ody. Then they listen a while for the answering 
strain from husbands, sons, and brothers, far off 
on the water. They continue to sing and listen 
till the well-known voices borne on the tide tell 
that the loved ones are almost home. 

Dumas is said never to have corrected any 
thing he wrote, but sent his manuscript to the 
printers without looking it over. There were no 
erasures in his copy. e once remarked that if 
he began to alter and correct he always ended 
by throwing the paper into the fire and com- 
mencing anew. 





About a year ago an association was formed 
in California for the purpose of making practical 
experiments in growing tea. Plants were im- 
ported from Japan, but only a small proportion 
of them survived the voyage. A large quantity 
of tea-seed, however, was imported, and ger- 
minated rapidly. The young plants are thrifty 
and promising, and though some time must 
elapse before a crop can be produced, plants 
raised from seed will be more likely to thrive on 
this continent. Thus far the experiment is re- 
garded as very successful. 





When the gold mines of California, Australia, 
and other far-distant climes are exhausted, there 
are resources nearer home which may supply the 
precious substance. Some time ago a nugget 
of gold, weighing over nine ounces, was found 
on the banks of the Potomac, about ten miles 








was slighted or no; little fits of pretended jeal- 





gold quartz, found in the same region, have been 
deposited in the cabinet of the General Land- 
office. The rock formations in the vicinity of 
the Great Falls of the Potomac are identical with 
the most celebrated auriferous deposits of other 
countries ; and it is believed that an extended 
exploration of the quartz veins of that region 
— develop a goodly quantity of the precious 
metal. 





The mental discipline of Napoleon TI. was re- 
markable, nor was he unconscious of his superi- 
ority to others in this respect. ‘‘ Different af- 
fairs,”’ he said, ‘‘ are arranged in my head as in 
drawers. When I wish to interrupt one train 
of thought I close the drawer which centains 
that subject, and open that which contains an- 
other. They do not mix together, and do-not 
fatigue me or inconvenience me, I have never 
been kept awake by an involuntary preoccupa- 
tion of the mind. - If I wish repose I shut up all 
the drawers, andI am asleep. I have always 
slept when I wanted rest, and almost at will.” 





One of the greatest curiosities of the South is 
Silver Spring, in Florida. Ina fertile section it 
bubbles up in a basin nearly one hundred feet 
deep, and about an acre in extent, from which 
flows a deep stream extending to the Ocklawaha 
River, Itis said that-fifty boats may lie at anchor 
in the spring itself. The clearness of the water 
is wonderful, so that eighty feet below the sur- 
face substances can be distinguished. 





The dress of the prominent personages at any 
wedding is the interesting point to outsiders, and, 
of course, in the case of a royal marriage every 
body is eager to know the appearance of the 
bride, bridegroom, and attendants. On the oc- 
casion of the marriage of the Marquis of Lorne 
and the Princess Louise the bride wore a dress 
of white satin, with white velvet train, a Honiton 
lace veil, and a wreath of orange flowers. Eight 
bride-maids carried the train. They were al) 
daughters of dukes and earls, and dressed in 
white silk, with white necklaces, and wreaths of 
roses. They wore no veils. The Marquis and 
his groomsmen were dressed in the uniform of 
the Volunteer Argyleshire Rifle Artillery—green 
-cloth trimmed with silver. Queen Victoria was 
robed in a dress of black satin, and wore a coro- 
net of diamonds, and a long veil of the richest 
lace. The Duke of Argyle, father of the bride- 
groom, was dressed in full Highland costume, of 
the richest material, and with gold ornaments. 
The Duchess of Argyle was robed in cloth of 
silver. The Princess of Wales wore a blue satin 
robe, with a train of blue velvet, while the Prin- 
cess Christian—Princess Helena Augusta, sister 
of the bride—wore pink satin trimmed with white 
lace. The royal children were in Scotch costume. 
The marriage ceremony was performed according 
to the rite of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
After the congratulations were over, the royal 
party returned to Windsor Castle, where break- 
fast was served, two immense wedding - cakes 
forming a conspicuous part of the entertainment. 
The bride then exchanged her wedding fora beau- 
tiful traveling costume of the Campbell plaid, and 
the bridal party took carriages for Claremont, 
where they are to spend the honey-moon. 





The National University of Washington was 
incorporated under a general act passed during 
the last session of Congress, and is now about 
to be organized. This proposed institution will 
be on an extensive scale, embracing six branches 
or colleges. Themanagement is to be controlled 
by a board of regents, composed of two mem- 
bers from each State, and five from the District 
of Columbia. Members of Congress have the 
privilege of nominating six students from each 
Congressional district, who will be entitled toa 
full course of studies, receiving diplomas when 
the course is satisfactorily completed, 





The New Orleans ice factory is very large, em- 
ploying hundreds of workmen, and manufactur- 
ing daily sixteen tons of ice. It supplies not 
only that city, but others along the Mississippi 
with ice. There are six separate ice-making ma- 
chines in operation, each costing $25,000 in gold. 
The water is pumped up from the Mississippi, 
purified, and frozen into blocks about two feet 
long, a foot wide, and three inches thick. At 
first there was a great deal of prejudice against 
‘this new kind of ice;” but that gradually wore 
away as the weather grew warmer, and the ‘real 
kind of ice” grew scarcer and higher, until now, 
with very few exceptions, every one in New Or- 
leans uses it. 





The picture-loving citizens of New York will 
soon be favored with another opportunity of in- 
specting and purchasing some rare and genre 
paintings from the studio of the late William 8. 
Mount, N.A. Many of these have never before 
been exhibited, and are admirable types of his 
finished and faithful rendering of nature. 





Strasburg Cathedral has, on the whole, escaped 
wonderfully from serious injury. Although it 
was struck by shells more than a thousand 
times, the stone-work is but little damaged. Un- 
fortunately, many of the fine fourteenth-century 
stained glass windows are much broken from 
splinters of shells, and the roof is full of holes 
from the same cause; no shells penetrated it; 
those that entered came through the wall-and 
burst inside, and one pierced the organ right 
through the centre. There also appears to be 
some danger that the cross may eventually fall, 
as it is out of the perpendicular. The inhabit- 
ants of Strasburg affirm that the German fire was 
especially directed against the cross for many 
hours together. Many of the pinnacles and col- 
umns have been destroyed; but the destruction 
is smaller than was generally anticipated. The 
Germans, in the official account of the siege of 
Strasburg, especially claim credit for the small 
amount of damage done to the Cathedral. They 
say that the few shots fired at the tower were 
specially notified to the commander beforehand, 
he having established an observatory on the top, 
where he had a full view of the German works 
and telegraphic communications with his own 
batteries. 





One of the latest achievements of science is 
feeling a patient’s pulse by telegraph. An inva- 
lid being in Washington, desired to consult his 
own physician in New York. The beats of the 
pulse were transmitted by a doctor with one 
hand on the patient’s wrist and the other on the 








from Washington. Recently four specimens of 


telegraph key. 
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THE PILLOW-LAUCE MAKER. 


HE sight of hand-made lace is apt to excite 

the same sort of feelings in the mind of a 
reflective person as those which were expressed 
by Goldsmith when he wrote, 


“Here the pale artist plies the sickly trad 
While there the courtier glitters in’ brocade.” 


We can net avoid a painful remembrance of the 
enormous diversity ef condition that generally 
exists between the wearer and the worker. The 
wearer of such delicate and expensive fabrics is 
generally endowed with a superfluity of this 
world’s goods, while the worker is for the most 
part a poor toiling creature, whose constant and 
continuous labor barely yields a subsistence. 


ovine duy we shall, perhaps, learn Low to cor- 
rect the glaring inequalities of conditions now 
existing ; meanwhile let us glance for a moment 
at the lace manufacture. Until about three cen- 
turies ago lace was made by the nezdle on a 
piece of fine woven material, the threads of 
which were drawn aside to form holes, or mesh- 
es, held in position by a few stitches. Barbara 


THE PILLOW-LACE MAKER. 


Uttmann, of Annaberg, first devised a method 
of twisting threads round pins so as to form a 
knotted or nétted fabric ; this was the real origin 
of pillow-lace, the making of which gradually 
extended to various European countries. The 
implements used by hand-lace makers are few 
in number and inartificial in character. They 
consist of a pillow, or cushion, a series of bob- 


bins, or small cylindrical pieces of wood, round 
which the thread or silk employed is wound, and 
pins, which are stuck into the cushion, and 
around which the threads are twisted. ‘The pat- 
tern of the lace is determined by the disposition 
of the pins, and this is regulated by holes pierced 
in a piece of parchment, which is laid upon the 
cushion. ‘The process of lace-making is accom- 
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200,000 women were engaged in pillow - lace 
making, and their average earnings were about 
a penny an hour. A good deal of lace is also 
made in the Erzeberg, a mountainous district of 
Saxony, bordering on Austria. These people 
form a sort of race apart; the men do the cook- 
ing and washing, and attend to the gardens, 
while the women and children make the laee. 
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plished by the twisting together of the threads 
upon the bobbins, and their being woven among 
and around the pins. 

The finest pillow lace is made on the Conti- 
nent. The names of Brussels, Mechlin, Valen- 
ciennes, and Alengon at once call to mind the 
chief seats of the manufacture. In France 
alone, before the outbreak of the war, more than 





By working from morning: till night they can 
earn about sixpence a day; they live chiefly on 
potatoes and salt, but they. are described as a 
cleanly, cheerful, and contented people. In En- 
gland lace-makers abound chiefly. in Bucking- 
hamshire, Bedfordshire, the part of Devonshire 
around Honiton, and near Coggeshall, in Essex. 
A flourishing manufacture has also sprung up 
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during the last forty years in Limerick. Con- 
cerning machine-made lace we will not speak 
here. The quantity annually produced is pro- 
digious, and the head-quarters of the trade still 
centre at Nottingham. MHoniton lace formed 
part of the Princess Louise’s bridal dress. 

Some years ago an officer of Engineers at 
Munich contrived an ingenious plan for making 
lace without either human labor or machinery. 





Having made a paste of the plant on which a 














FLOUNDER-SPEARING. 


O some of our readers the mode of catching 
flounders may appear novel that is repre- 
sented in this spirited drawing of flounder-spear- 
ing on the coast of Scotland. It requires a sharp 
eye and a steady hand to capture the fish by this 
mode. Nature, as in all cases, has wonderfully 
well adapted these fishes for their habits. They 





are destitute of an air-bladder, and they accord- 


































































































certain species of caterpillar is accustomed to 
feed, he spread it thinly over a stone of the re- 
quired size. He then, with a camel’s-hair pencil 
dipped in oil, drew the pattern which he wished 
left open. The stone was then fixed in a sloping 
position, and a number of caterpillars placed at 
the bottom. They ate and spun their way up 
to the top, carefully avoiding every place touch- 
ed by the oil. The lace thus made is extremely 
light, a piece measuring 264 inches by 17 inches 
weighing only 1,51 grains. 


thus they escape the observation of their marine 
enemies, and are unnoticed by the small fish on 
which they prey. As the boat is slowly pro- 
pelled by the man at the stern the little fellow 
leaning over its side utilizes the time by practic- 
ing another slower mode of fishing—i. e., by a 
line and baited hook dragging along the bottom. 
The execution is most vigorous and manly; the 
action and poise of the old fisherman delivering 





the thrust are well expressed. 
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the reason, and what he should do; and at last 
resolved to go and throw stones at other folks, 
in order to make them admire him in his glass 
house. 

One day, for instance, he sallied forth, and 
looked over a garden wall, and saw in the gar- 
den some little girls and boys playing at battle- 
door and shuttlecock. 

** How very untidy your back hair is!” he said to 
one of the young ladies, ‘‘I should be ashamed 





























FLOUNDER-SPEARING. 


ingly generally remain at the bottom of the sea, 
from which they seldom rise far; while the flat- 
tened shape of their body, the arrangement of 
the fins, and the placing of the eyes above al- 
low them to make progress along the bottom 
and in shallows. In her flattening process Na- 
ture appears to have disregarded symmetry, and 
the visages of these creatures are, consequently, 
grotesque, and sometimes hideous. The color 
of their upper surface usually corresponds closely 





with that of the ground on which they lie, and 


THE BOY WHO LIVED IN A 
GLASS HOUSE. 


HERE was once a boy who went and lived 

in a glass house. He did this because he 

considered himsel autiful and so good that 
people would always‘ike to look at him. 

But when, after he had resided in the glass 

house for a long while, he found people did 

not come to look at him as much as he had ex- 





pected, he spent some time in thinking what was 








of it, if I were you.” And with that he walked 
away, after having thrown a stone over into the 
garden, repeating, ‘‘I should be ashamed of it, 
if I were you.” 

‘* Should you, though ?” said the young tady’s 
brother, springing up, jumping over the wall, and 
following him to the glass house that he lived in. 

When the little boy—who was, we may as well 
mention at once, known as Censorious Simon— 
had got to the glass house he sat down, looking 
very contented with himself, for the people to 
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look at. But he had net observed that the young 
lady’s brother had followed close behind him, 
in fact, that he was now looking in upon 


‘+ There you are, with your boot-lace all down,” 
says the brother, ‘‘I should be ashamed of it, if 
I were you.” 

And, so saying, he threw a stone at the glass 
house. Of course one of the panes was cracked, 
and Censorious Simon, who had not noticed his 
boot-lace was down, had to mend the pane with 
putty, or something, as well as he could. This 
vexed him very much, because the part where 
the mend was made interrupted people’s view of 
his perfections. 

The very next day, as he was going along, he 
overheard a little boy, who was on his way to 
school, repeating his lesson to himself, and saying, 
man man, € rs ers, manners ; mat mat, e rer, 
matter. So he took a pencil and a piece of pa- 
per out of his pocket, and wrote, ‘‘What makes 
you spell so bad?” And he signed this ‘‘ Cen- 
sorious Simon, Glass House’”—for he was very 
proud—and, wrapping the paper round a stone, 
flung it at the little boy. The following day 
whack came a stone, wrapped up in a piece of 
paper, clean through a pane of glass, and inside 
was written, ‘What makes you write bad for 
badly?” Censorious Simon was very vexed with 
the world, and said to himself, ‘‘ /y mistake was 
only an accident, of course.” But there was now 
another flaw in his glass house, and if people 
came to admire him there would now be two 
spots to hinder their view of his beauty. This 
he did not at all like; but he mended the place 
as well as he was able, and sat down as before to 
be looked at. 

Another time Censorious Simon came across 
some boys *‘ hishing” two dogs at each other, and 
said, ‘*I should be ashamed of myself, if I were 
you, to be so cruel.” 

“Oh!” said the boys, ‘‘we know you, and 
where you live; so you'd better be off.” 

So Censorious Simon thought to himself— 
‘*They are rude to me; but that is because I 
am a great moralist; and they hate me. At all 
events, it is plain that I am now a public char- 
acter, and that my talents and my residence are 
beginning to attract attention.” So he threw a 
stone at the cruel boys, and went his way. 

‘*T like to throw a stone,” said he to himself; 
‘it brings things home to people’s minds. Be- 
sides, the Jews used to throw stones at people 
till they died, when people did wrong; so it is 
Scriptural.” , 

If there was one thing upon which, next to his 
morality, Simon prided himself it was his skill in 
science, and he was just now paying considerable 
attention to entomology. The very next day aft- 
er he had rebuked the boys for setting the dogs 
on to fight each other he was closely absorbed in 
doing some specimens; but just as he was driv- 
ing in a pin through the head of a live butterfly 
he happened to glance up, and saw that the two 
boys who had made the dogs fight were looking 
at him. ‘‘They will think a great deal of my 
scientific attainments,” thought he. But just at 
that very moment the boys withdrew to a safe 
distance, and sent each a big stone whizzing 
through his glass house, shouting : 

‘* Who tortured the butterfly? I should be 
ashamed of myself, if I were you, to be so cruel.” 
Here were two more holes at once in the glass 
house, so that just that part of it began to look 
quite ugly, and the view was seriously obstructed, 

One day Censorious Simon was invited out to 
a party, and soon discovered that people were 
afraid of him, he was such a great moralist. 
So he went up to a young lady who seemed rather 
dull, and said, in a loud voice, 

** Well, what makes you look so melancholy ?” 

And the young lady made answer : 

** Oh, Sir!”—she called him ‘ Sir” because 
she had heard he was a moralist—‘‘ oh, Sir, I 
am going back to boarding-school next Monday, 
and it makes me dull to think of parting with my 
papa and mamma so soon.” 

“Oh, pooh!” says Simon, ‘‘ you shouldn’t feel 
dull; I never do.” Now there were no stones 
about just there, of course, but still he did not 
like to break his rule. So at supper-time, when 
they had damson tart, he took up one of the 
kernels (in the shell, you know), and, watching 
his opportunity, called out across the table to 
the young lady : 

** Don’t fret; Z never do;” at the same time 
filliping the damson-stone at her shoulder, and 
laughing. Nobody interfered, because he was 
such a severe moralist ; but the young lady had 
a cousin at the party, who was very fond of her, 
and rather sly. This cousin walked up to Cen- 
zorious Simon’s glass house the very next day, 
and looked softly in; and what should he sce 
there but Simon blubbering away like any thing, 
because so many holes had been made in his 
glass housealready. Feeling very vindictive be- 
cause the damson-stone had made a little red 
mark on his cousin’s shoulder, this cousin took 
up a whole handful of stones, and flung them at 
Simon's house, crying out, 

** Don’t feel dull; Z never do.” 

This was a pretty piece of business, and Cen- 
sorious Simon now had to put in bits of brown 
paper, and all that, to keep the wind out. 

It often happens in life that things come to a 
pitch, as people say, quite suddenly. <A storm 
gathers quietly, and, when nobody is expecting 
such a thing, you find a burst-up and an over- 
throw. All but very conceited persons bear this 
in mind, and, as sailors say, look out for squalls. 
But Censorious Simon, as we have heard, was very 
conceited indeed. One day he found that a 
board, like a cobbler’s board, had been put up on 
his house in the night, and the inscription upon 
the board ran thus: ‘‘ Censorious Simon: Other 
People’s Business Minded for them: Fault Found 
on the Shortest Notice.” 

When he found out this board, and saw some 
folks in the distance laughing at him as he read 





the words, it happened to him, as it sometimes 
happens to you and me—he had a sndden 
thought, coming up from he knew not where, 
that he was not quite as wise and quite as good 
as he had hitherto supposed himself to be. In 
fact, a very ugly word got into his head, and he 
heard a Mysterious Voice in his inside, which 
kept on saying to him, ‘‘ You are a humbug;” 
and when he was on the point of saying to the 
Voice, ‘* No, I am a great moralist,” the Voice 
put him down like winking, by saying, ‘‘ You 
dare not deny it.” In spite of that, this mis- 
guided person must needs sally out that very day, 
and lecture several boys and girls whom he met 
upon the duty of always telling the truth. And 
at every one of them he threw the usual stone, 
because he liked it, and because he thought it 
made him a more public character, and because 
he considered it Scriptural. 

Now the boys and girls who knew Censorious 
Simon had long had a suspicion in their minds 
that he was that ugly word—what the Voice in 
his inside said, you know—and they had, of 
course, sense enough to see that a person who 
was that ugly word had no right to lecture other 
people about telling the truth, seeing that he was 
himself only a fib in breeches. In some way or 
other the storm which had been threatening 
came suddenly to a height. _ Nobody can tell 
how these things happen; nobody can say how 
@ great revolution breaks out all in an hour, 
with hundreds and thousands of people all mad- 
dened together, and all driving at one end. But 
such things do happen; and thus, by some means 
or other, all the boys and girls of the nation, as 
you may say, suddenly gathered in a body, and, 
surrounding Censorious Simon’s glass house, 
pelted it with stones till there was not a sound 
pane of glass left in it! And this was the origin 
of the saying which we have all heard, ‘‘'Those 
who live in glass houses should not throw stones.” 





FAMILY BREAKFASTS AND 
DINNERS. 
BREAKFAST. 
Cuban Coffee, Liver Hash, Miroton of Potatoes, Brown 
Bread, Breakfast Rolls. 

Cusan Correr.—Put three pints of rich, sweet milk 
in a coffee-pot, and let it boil. When boiling put ina 
tea-cupful of ground coffee, and boil five minutes. 
Strain, and serve. 

Liver Hasu.—Boil a calf’s liver till it will crumble. 
Drain it, and cut it in small pieces. Strain the water 
in which it was boiled, and thicken it with a piece of 
butter rolled in flour. Pepper and salt and afew herbs 
must be added, and the mixture boiled up. Put the 
liver on a deep dish with the fin-ly grated crumbs of 
a stale loaf—about half as muci bread as liver. Set 
the dish in the oven five minutes, pour on the gravy, 
and serve hot. 

Breaxrast Roiis.—To one pound of flour allow one 
ounce of butter, one egg, a tea-spoonful of baking- 
powder, and sweet milk enough to make a soft dough. 
Rub the butter and flour well together, add the egg, 
beaten till light, a pinch of salt, and the milk, till a soft 
dough is mixed. Letitstand two hours to rise. When 
light, knead very little, form into rolls,and bake in a 
quick oven. 

Mizoton or Potators.—To eight large mealy pota- 
toes allow one medium-sized onion, the yolks of two 
hard-boiled eggs, a quarter of a pound of butter, two 
raw eggs, a dessert-spoonful of catchup, a tea-spoon- 
ful of salt, half a tea-spoonful of pepper, and a hand- 
ful of grated bread crumbs. Boil the potatoes, peel, 
and mash them with part of the butter, salt, and pep- 
per. Fry the onions and hard yolks of egg, in slices, 
till tender and brown, drain off all the fat, and stir the 
onions and eggs into the mashed potatoes till well 
mixed. Beat the raw eggs till frothy, and stir them 
into the mixture; add the catchup. Butter a mould 
well, sprinkle over it the bread crumbs, finely sifted ; 
pour on this the mixture of potatoes and other ingredi- 
ents; bake for half an hour. Turn from the mould ona 
dish, and brown in the oven a few minutes. Serve hot. 

Brown Breap.—To two quarts of corn meal allow a 
tea-cupful of boiling water, one quart of Graham flour, 
four table-spoonfuls of strong hop yeast, one table- 
spoonful of salt, one tea-cupful of molasses, and one 
quart of lukewarm water. Scald one quart of the corn 
meal with the boiling water; add the lukewarm water, 
and then stir in gradually the other quart of meal and 
the Graham flour; add the other ingredients, the yeast 
last, and set to rise. When light, knead, form in loaves, 
and bake in a quick oven. 


DINNER. 

Carrot Soup, Broiled Cod, Baked Fowls, Rissoles of Veal, 
Boiled Beets, Stewed Macaroni, Cabbage and Celery 
Sauce, Pickled Cherries, Apple Fritters, 

Carnot Sour.—The day before this soup is required 
boil three pounds of good soup beef in a gallon of wa- 
ter until reduced one-half. Strain. When cold, skim 
off all fat. The next day add a table-spoonful of salt, 
and replace on the fire. Scrape young carrots, and cut 
them into small dice. Put these in the soup with Cay- 
enne pepper, a table-spoonful each of burned sugar 
and sharp vinegar and grated carrot. Boil till the can 
rots are tender, and serve. 

Brortep Cop.—Wash and clean a cod, and split it 
lengthwise. Cut it into squares, about six inches each 
way, and broil each over a clear fire. Put these on a 
hot dish, and dress with salt, pepper, and thin slices 
of butter. 

Baxep Fow1s.—Fowls to be tender should be killed 
two days before they are cooked. When plucked, 
singed, and drawn, rub clean outside, and wash inside 
with cold water. Cut off the heads, and skewer the 
skin of the neck down the back. Cut off the claws, 
dip the legs in boiling water, and scrape them; turn 
the pinions under; run a skewer through them ; skewer 
also the legs firmly to the sides of the fowls, running 
each skewer through the body to the leg and pinion 
on the other side, one skewer securing both pinions, 
and another both legs. Place the liver and gizzard un- 
der thepinions. Tie the legs firmly to the sides. When 
prepared, singe, and wipe clean. Dressing made of 
grated bread crumbs, sweet herbs, pepper and salt, and 
one well-beaten egg should be put inside of each fowl. 
Butter the skin slightly, and dredge on a little flour; 
bake in a slow oven until a fork thrust in the breast 
will not draw blood. Then butter the outside again, 
dredge on more flour, quicken the oven, and brown. 
Serve wit: rich made gravy. 

Rissouxs oF VEat.—To one pound of cold veal, fine- 





ly minced, allow half a tea-cupful of grated bread 
crumbs, a tea-spoonful of powdered sweet herbs, a 
tea-spoonful of grated lemon peel, a pinch of Cayenne 
pepper, and two well-beaten raw eggs. Mixall the in- 
gredients well together, adding the eggs last. Flour 
the hands, and form the mixture into balls about the 
size of a hen’s egg. Put lard in a frying-pan till, when 
boiling, there is sufficient to cover the balls. Fry them 
till a delicate brown, and serve with slices of lemon 
placed round the dish. 

Bortep Breets.—Wash the beets thoroughly, but be 
careful not to prick or break the skin, as it will make 
them white in boiling. Put them in boiling water, and 
boil until tender. Skin quickly, cut in slices, and 
dress with butter, pepper, and salt. 

Srewxp Macaroni—Break the macaroni in pieces an 
inch long, throw them into boiling water. Boil half 
an hour, and drain. Put in a stew-pan a pint of cream, 
an ounce of butter, one well-beaten egg, pepper, and 
salt. Stir over a clear fire till it thickens, but do not 
boil. Add the macaroni, boil five minutes, toss in a 
wine-glassful of Madeira, and serve hot. 

CapBaGe AND CeLERy Sauap (a Southern dish).— 
Shred cabbage very fine, and cut celery into small dice. 
Mix well together, and sprinkle with salt.and pepper. 
Put one gill of vinegar in a sauce-pan, and stir in a 
well-beaten egg. Stir over a hot fire till as thick as 
cream, add a salt-spoonful of mixed mustard, a table- 
spoonful of olive-oil, and a tea-spoonful of sugar. 
Beat well together, and when cold pour on the cab- 
bage and celery. 

ProkLep CuErrtes.—To every pound of cherries al- 
low half a pound of loaf-sugar, half a pint of cider- 
vinegar, half an ounce each of powdered cinnamon, 
mixed whole cloves and allspice, and a few blades of 
mace, Put the cherries in a jar. Boil the other in- 
gredients five minutes in the vinegar, and when boiling 
pour the liquor over the fruit. Cover closely for a 
week before eating. 

App.E Fritrers.—Make a smooth batter of half a 
pound of flour, three eggs, and half a pint of sweet 
milk; salt to taste. Cut a dozen large, juicy apples 
into slices, after peeling and coring them. Throw the 
slices in the batter. Have ready a pan of equal parts 
of lard and butter, boiling hot. Take the batter up in 
a ladle, allowing a slice of apple to each fritter. Fry 
brown, drain a moment, and serve with powdered sug- 
ar and nutmeg. 








LETTING ALONE. 


NE of the greatest arts in life—and the 
proper conduct of life is an art, besides be- 
ing many other things—is to know how to let 
alone. The masterly inactivity of which we have 
heard so much of late is quite as important an 
element in the right conduct of affairs as mas- 
terly action; and just as ‘‘speech is silvern, but 
silence is golden,” and ‘‘ the least said, the soon- 
est mended,” are words of weight, so ‘‘ better let 
well alone,” and ill too sometimes, is also an ax- 
iom demanding our most respectful attention. 
To let alone with judgment and without cow- 
ardice requires an amount of self-control not al- 
ways on hand, nor able to answer to the call. 
For most people, not hopelessly indolent, it is so 
much easier to rush into the heart of a fray than 
to keep on the edge, and wait till the crowd has 
dispersed and the thing has cleared itself one way 
or the other, that really to let alone is, nine times 
out of ten, the sign of more grace and wisdom 
than the most generous interference would be. 





THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


By Miss BRADDON, 
Avtuor or “*Lapy AupiEy’s SEoREt,” ETO. 





CHAPTER III. 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


Wutte Mr. Oliver went back to the Rectory, 
cheered by the prospect of possible grouse, Cla- 
rissa entered her new home, so utterly strange to 
her in its insignificance. ‘The servant, Martha, 
who was a stranger to her, but who had a com- 
fortable, friendly face, she thought, led her into a 
room at the back of the cottage, with a broad 
window opening on to a lawn, beyond which Cla- 
rissa saw the blue mill-stream. It was not a bad 
room at all: countrified-looking and old-fash- 
ioned, with a low ceiling and wainscoted walls. 
Miss Lovel recognized the ponderous old furni- 
ture from the breakfast-room at Arden—high- 
backed mahogany chairs of the early Georgian 
era, with broad cushioned seats covered with 
faded needle-work ; a curious old oval dining- 
table, capable of accommodating about six ; and 
some slim Chippendale coffee-tables ; and chif- 
foniers, upon which there were a few chipped 
treasures of old Battersea and Bow china. ‘The 
walls were half lined with her father’s books— 
rare old books in handsome bindings. His easy- 
chair, a most luxurious one, stood in a sheltered 
corner of the hearth, with a crimson silk banner- 
screen hanging from the mantel-piece beside it, 
and a tiny table close at hand, on which there 
were a noble silver-mounted meerschaum and a 
curious old china jar for tobacco. The oval table 
was neatly laid for breakfast, and a handsome 
brown setter lay basking in the light of the fire. 
Altogether, the apartment had a very comfort- 
able and home-like look. 

‘** The tea’s made, miss,” said the comfortable- 
looking servant ; ‘‘ and I’ve a savory omelet ready 
to set on the table. Perhaps you'd like to step 
up stairs and take off your things before you 
have your breakfast? Your papa begged you 
wouldn’t wait for him. He won’t be down for 
two hours to come.” 

‘* He’s quite well, I hope?” 

‘© As well as he ever is, miss. He’s a bit of an 
invalid at the best of times.” 

Remembering what Mr. Oliver had said, Cla- 
rissa was not much disturbed by this intelligence. 
She was stooping to caress the brown setter, who 
had been sniffing at her dress, and seemed anx- 
ious to inaugurate a friendship with her. 

: This is a favorite of papa’s, I suppose ?” she 
Said. 
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“Oh Lord, yes, miss. Our master do make a 
tremenjous fuss about Ponto. I think he’s fond-_ 
er of that beast than any human creature. Eliza 
shall show you your room, miss, while I bring in 
the tea-pot and such like. There’s only me and 
Eliza, who is but a bit of a girl ; and John Thom- 
as, the groom, that brought your boxes in just 
now. It’s a change for your pa from the Court, 
and all the servants he had there ; but he do bear 
it like a true Christian, if ever there was one.” 

Clarissa Lovel might have wondered a little to 
hear this—Christianity not being the dominant 
note in her father’s character; but it was only 
like her father to refrain from complaint in the 
hearing of such a person as honest Martha. A 
rosy-faced girl of about fifteen conducted Miss 
Lovel to a pleasant bedroom with three small 
windows—one curiously placed in an angle of the 
room, and from which, above a sweep of gold- 
en-tinted woodland, Clarissa could see the Gothic 
chimneys of Arden Court. She stood at this 
window for nearly ten minutes, gazing out across 
those autumnal woods, and wondering how ever 
her father had nerved himself for the sacrifice. 

She turned away from the little casement at 
last with a heavy sigh, and began to take off her 
things. She bathed her face and head in cold 
water, brushed out her long, dark hair, and 
changed her thick merino traveling dress for a 
fresher costume. While she was doing these 
things her thoughts went back to her companion 
of last night’s journey ; and, with a sudden flush 
of shame, she remembered his embarrassed look 
when she had spoken of her father as the owner 
of Arden Court. He had been to Arden, he had 
told her, yet had not seen her father. She had 
not been particularly surprised by this, supposing 
that he had gone to the Court as an ordinary 
sight-seer. Her father had never opened the 
place to the public, but he had seldom refused 
any tourist’s request to explore it. 

But now she understood that curious puzzled 
look of the stranger’s, and felt bitterly ashamed 
of her error. Had he thought her some bare- 
faced impostor, she wondered? She was dis- 
turbed in these reflections by the trim rosy- 
cheeked house-maid, who came to tell her that 
breakfast had been on the table nearly a quarter 
of an hour. But in the comfortable parlor down 
stairs all the time she was trying to do some poor 
justice to Martha’s omelet her thoughts dwelt 
persistently upon the unknown of the railway 
carriage, and upon the unlucky mistake which 
she had made as to her father’s position. 

‘*¢ He could never guess the truth,” she said to 
herself. ‘‘ He could never imagine that I was 
going home, and yet did not know that my birth- 
place had been sold.” 

He was so complete a stranger to her—she did 
not even know his name—-so it could surely mat- 
ter very little whether he thought well or ill of 
her. And yet she could not refrain from tor- 
turing herself with all manner of annoying sup- 
positions as to what he might think. Miss Lov- 
el’s character was by no means faultless, and 
pride was one of the strongest ingredients in it. 
A generous and somewhat lofty nature, perhaps, 
but unschooled and unchastened as yet. 

After a very feeble attempt at breakfast, Cla- 
rissa went out into the garden, closely attended 
by Ponto, who seemed to have taken a wonder- 


| fal fancy to her. She was very glad to be loved 


by something on her return home, even a dog. 
She went out through the broad window, and ex- 
plored garden and orchard, and wandered up 
and down by the grassy bank of the stream. 
She was fain to own that the place was pretty ; 
and she fancied how well she might have loved 
it if she had been born here, and had never been 
familiar with the broad terraces and verdant 
slopes of Arden Court. She walked in the gar- 
den till the village church clock struck ten, and. 
then went hastily in, half afraid lest her father 
should have come down to the parlor in her ab- 
sence, and should be offended at not finding her 
ready to receive him. 

She need not have feared this. Mr. Lovel 
was rarely offended by any thing that did not 
cause him physical discomfort. 

‘* How do you do, my dear?” he said, as she 
came into the room, in very much the same tone 
he might have employed had they seen each oth- 
er every day for the last twelve months. ‘‘ Be 
sure you never do that again, if you have the 
faintest regard for me.” 

“Do what, papa?” 

‘Leave that window open when you go out. 
I found the room a perfect ice-house just now. 
It was very neglectful of Martha to allow it. 
You'd better use the door at the end of the pas- 
sage in future when you go into the garden. 
It’s only a little more trouble, and I can’t stand 
open windows at this time of year.” 

‘*T will be sure to do so, papa,” Clarissa an- 
swered, meekly. 

She went up to her father and kissed him, the 
warmth and spontaneity of their greeting a little 
diminished by this reproof about the window; 
but Clarissa had not expected a very affectionate 
reception, and was hardly disappointed. She 
had only a blank, hopeless kind of feeling—a 
settled conviction that there was no love for her 
here, and that there had never been any. 

‘* My dear father,” she began, tenderly, ‘‘ my 
uncle told me about the sale of Arden. I was 
so shocked by the news—so sorry—for your 
sake.” 

‘¢ And for your own sake too, I suppose,” her 
father answered, bitterly. ‘The less this sub- 
ject is spoken of between us in future the better 
we shall get on together, Clarissa.” 

‘*T will keep silence, papa.” 

‘* Be sure you do so,” Mr. Lovel said, sternly. 
And then, with a sudden passion and inconsist- 
ency that startled his daughter, he went on: 
“Yes, I have sold Arden—every acre. Not a 
rood of the land that has belonged to my race 
from generation to generation since Edward IV. 
was king is left tome. And I have planted my- 
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self here—here at the very gates of my lost home 
—so that I may drain the bitter cup of humilia- 
tion tothe dregs. The fools who call themselves 
my friends think that because I can endure to 
live here I am indifferent to all I have lost; that 
I am an eccentric bookworm—an easy-going 
philosophical recluse, content to dawdle away 
the remnant of my days among old books. It 
pleases me to let them think so. Why, there is 
never a day that yonder trader’s carriage, pass- 
ing my windows, does not seem to drive over my 
body ; not a sound of a woodman’s axe or a car- 
penter’s hammer in the place that was mine 
that does not go straight home to my heart!” 

“Oh papa, papa!” 

“Hush, girl! I can accept pity from no one 
—from you least of all.” 

‘Not from me, papa—your own child ?” 

“*Not from you, because your mother’s reck- 
less extravagance was the beginning of my ruin, 
I might have been a different man but for her. 
My marriage was fatal, and in the end, as you 
see, has wrecked me.” 

** But even if my mother was to blame, papa 
—as she may have been—I can not pretend to 
deny the truth of what you say, being so com- 
pletely ignorant of our past history—you can not 
be so cruel as to hold me guilty ?” 

“You are too like her, Clarissa,” Mr. Lovel 
answered, in a strange tone. ‘‘ But I do not 
want to speak of these things. It is your fault ; 
you had no right to talk of Arden. That sub- 
ject always raises a devil in me.” 

He paced the room backward and forward for 
a few minutes in an agitated way, as if trying to 
stifle some passion raging inwardly. 

He was a man of about fifty, tall and slim, 
with a distinguished air, and a face that must 
once have been very handsome, but perhaps, at 
its best, a little effeminate. The face was care- 
worn now, and the delicate features had a pinch- 
ed and drawn look, the thin lips a half-cynical, 
half-peevish expression. It was not a pleasant 
countenance, in spite of its look of high birth; 
nor was there any likeness between Marmaduke 
Lovel and his daughter. His eyes were light 
blue, large, and bright, but with a cold look in 
them—a coldness which, on very slight prov- 
ocation, intensified into cruelty; his hair pale 
auburn, crisp, and curling closely round a high 
but somewhat narrow forehead. 

He came back to the breakfast-table presently, 
and seated himself in his easy-chair. He sipped 
a cup of coffee, and trifled listlessly with a mor- 
sel of dried salmon. 

‘**T have no appetite this morning,” he said at 
last, pushing his plate away with an impatient 
gesture ; ‘‘nor is that kind of talk calculated to 
improve the flavor of a man’s breakfast. How 
tall you have grown, Clarissa, a perfect woman ; 
remarkably handsome, too! Of course you know 
that, and there is no fear of your being made 
vain by any thing I may say to you. All young 
women learn their value soon enough. You 
ought to make a good match, a brilliant match, 
if there were any chance for a girl in such a hole 
as this. Marriage is your only hope, remem- 
ber, Clarissa. Your future lies between that and 
the drudgery of a governess’s life. You have re- 
ceived an expensive education—an education that 
will serve you in eithertcase ; and that is all the 
fortune I can give you.” 

" ‘¢T hope I may marry well, papa, for your sake; 
ut—” 

‘Never mind me. You have only yourself 
to think about.” 

*¢ But I never could marry any one I did not 
esteem, if the match were ever such a brilliant 
one.” 

‘Of course not. All school-girls talk like 
that, and in due course discover how very little 
esteem has todo with matrimony. If you mean 
that you would like to marry some penniless 
wretch of a curate, or some insolvent ensign in 
the line, for love, I can only say that the day of 
your marriage will witness our final parting. I 

should not make any outrageous fuss or useless 
opposition, rely upon it. Ishould only wish you 
good-by.” 

Clarissa smiled faintly at this speech. Sheex- 
pected so little from her father that his hardest 
words did not wound her very deeply, nor did 
they extinguish that latent hope, ‘‘ He will love 
me some day.” 

‘*T hope I may never be so imprudent as to 
lose you forever, like that, papa. I must shut 
my heart resolutely against curates.” 

“If bad reading is an abomination to you, 
you have only to open your ears. I have some 
confidence in you, Clary,” Mr. Lovel went on, 
with asmile that was almost affectionate. ‘* You 
look like a sensible girl ; a little impulsive, I dare 
say; but knowledge of the world—which is an 
uncommonly hard world for you and me—will 
tone that down in good time. You are accom- 
plished, I hope. Madame Marot wrote me a 
most flourishing account of your attainments ; 
but one never knows how much to believe of a 
school-mistress’s analysis.” 

‘¢T worked very hard, papa; all the harder be- 
cause I was so anxious to-come home; and I 
fancied I might shorten my exile a little by being 
very industrious.” 

““Humph! You give yourself a good char- 
acter. You sing and play, I suppose ?” 

“*Yes, papa. But I am fonder of art than of 
music.” 

‘*Ah! art is very well as a profession; but 
amateur art—French plum-box art—is worse 
than worthless. However, I am glad you can 
amuse yourself somehow ; and I dare say, if you 
have to turn governess by-and-by, that sort of 
thing will be useful. You have the usual smat- 
tering of languages, of course ?” 

‘*Yes, papa. We read German and Italian 
on alternate days at Madame Marot’s.” 

“* Tpromessi Spost, and so on, no doubt. There 
isanoble Tasso in the book-case yonder, and afine 

Id Petrarch, with which you may keep up your 





Italian. You might read a little to me of an 
evening sometimes. I should not mind it much.” 

** And I should like it very much, papa,” Cla- 
rissa answered, eagerly. 

She was anxious for any thing that could bring 
her father and herself together—that might less- 
en the gulf between them, if by ever so little. 

And in this manner Miss Lovel’s life began 
in her new home. No warmth of welcome, no 
word of fatherly affection, attended this meeting 
between a father and daughter who had not met 
for six years. Mr. Lovel went back to his books 
as calmly as if there had been no ardent, impetu- 
ous girl of eighteen under his roof, leaving Cla- 
rissa to find occupation and amusement as best 
she might. He was not a profound student; a 
literary trifler rather, caring for only a limited 
number of books, and reading those again and 
again. Burton’s “‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,” 
Southey’s ‘‘ Doctor,” Montaigne, and Swift, he 
read continually. He was a collector of rare 
editions of the classics, and would dawdle over 
a Greek play, edited by some learned German, 
for a week at a time, losing himself in the pro- 
fundity of elaborate foot-notes. He was an ar- 
dent admirer of the lighter Roman poets, and 
believed the Horatian philosophy the only true 
creed by which a man should shape his exist- 
ence. But it must not be supposed that books 
brought repose to the mind and heart of Marma- 
duke Lovel. He was a disappointed man, a dis- 
contented man, a man given to brooding over the 
failure of his life, inclined to cherish vengeful 
feelings against his fellow-men on account of that 
failure. Books to him were very much what they 
might have been to some fiery-tempered, ambi- 
tious soldier of fortune buried alive in a prison, 
without hope of release—some slight alleviation 
of his anguish, some occasional respite from his 
dull, perpetual pain; nothing more. 

Clarissa’s first day at Mill Cottage was a very 
fair sample of the rest of her life. She found 
that she must manage to spend existence almost 
entirely by herself—that she must expect the 
smallest amount of companionship from her 
father. 

‘This is the room in which I generally sit,” 
her father said to her that first morning after 
breakfast; ‘‘my books are here, you see, and 
the aspect suits me. The drawing-room will be 
almost entirely at your disposal. We have oc- 
casional callers, of course; I have not been able 
to make these impervious country people com- 
prehend that I don’t want society. They some- 
times pester me with invitations to dinner, which 
no doubt they consider an amazing kindness to 
a man in my position; invitations which I make 
a point of declining. It will be different with 
you, of course; and if any eligible people—Lady 
Laura Armstrong or Mrs. Renthorpe—should 
like to take you up, I shall not object to your 
seeing a little society. You will never find a 
rich husband at Mill Cottage.” 

‘Please do not speak of husbands, papa. I 
don’t want to be married, and I shouldn't care 
to go into society without you.” 

** Nonsense, child ; you will have to do what 
is best for your future welfare. Remember that 
my death will leave you utterly unprovided for 
—absolutely penniless.” 

‘*T hope you may live till I am almost an old 
woman, papa.” 

** Not much chance of that; and even if I did, 
I should not care to have you on my hands all 
that time. A good marriage is the natural pros- 
pect of a good-looking young woman, and I shall 
be much disappointed if you do not marry well, 
Clarissa.” 

The pale, cold blue eyes looked at her with so 
severe a glance, as Mr. Lovel said this, that the 
girl felt she must expect little mercy from her fa- 
ther if her career in life did not realize his hopes. 

‘Tn short,” he continued, ‘‘I look to you to 
redeem our fallen fortunes. I don’t want the 
name of Lovel to die out in poverty and obscuri- 
ty. I look to you to prevent that, Clarissa.” 

‘* Papa,” said Clarissa, almost trembling as 
she spoke, ‘‘it is not to me that you should look 
for that. What can a girl do to restore a name 
that has fallen into obscurity? Even if I were 
to marry a rich man, as you say, it would only 
be to take another name, and lose my own iden- 
tity in that of my husband. It is only a son who 
can redeem his father’s name. ‘There is some one 
else to whom you must look—” 

‘¢ What!” cried her father, vehemently ; ‘‘have 
you not been forbidden to mention that name in 
my hearing? Unlucky girl, you seem to have 
been born on purpose to outrage and pain me.” 

‘¢ Forgive me, papa; it shall be the last time. 
But oh, is there no hope that you will ever par- 


‘¢Pardon!” echoed Mr. Lovel, with a bitter 
laugh; “it is no question of pardon. I have 
erased that person’s image from my mind. So 
far as I am concerned, there is no such man in 
the world. Pardon! You must induce me to 
reinstate him in my memory again before you 
ask me to pardon.” 

‘¢ And that can never be, papa ?” 

‘* Never!” 

The tone of that one word annihilated hope in 
Clarissa’s mind. She had pushed the question 
to its utmost limit, at all hazards of offending 
her father. What was it that her brother Austin 
had done to bring upon himself this bitter sen- 
tence of condemnation? She remembered him 
in his early manhood, handsome, accomplished, 
brilliant ; the delight and admiration of every 
one who knew him, except her father. Recall- 
ing those days, she remembered that between her 
father and Austin there had never been any show 
of affection. The talents and brilliant attributes 
that had won admiration from others seemed to 
have no charm in the father’s eye. Clarissa could 
remember many a sneering speech of Mr. Lovel’s, 
in which he had made light of his son’s clever- 
ness, denouncing his varied accomplishments as 





trivial and effeminate, and asking if any English- 





man ever attained an honorable distinction by 
playing the piano or modeling in clay. 

**T would rather have my son the dullest plod- 
der that ever toiled at the bar, or droned bald 
platitudes from a pulpit, than the most brilliant 
drawing-room idler whose amateur art and ama- 
teur music ever made him the fashion of a single 
season, to leave him forgotten in the next. I 
utterly despise an accomplished man.” 

Austin Lovel had let such speeches as this go 
by him with a languid indifference that testified 
at once to his easy temper and his comfortable 
disregard of his father’s opinion. He was fond 
of his little sister Clary, in rather a careless way, 
and would suffer her companionship, juvenile as 
she was at that time, with perfect good-nature, 
allowing her to spoil his drawing-paper with her 
untutored efforts, and even to explore the sacred 
mysteries of his color-box. In return for this 
indulgence the girl loved him with intense devo- 
tion, and believed in him as the most brilliant 
of mankind. 

Clarissa Lovel recalled those departed days 
now with painful tenderness, How kind and 
gracious Austin had been to her! How happy 
they had been together! sometimes wandering 
for a whole day in the park and woods of Arden, 
he with his sketching apparatus, she with a vol- 
ume of Sir Walter Scott, to read aloud to him 
while he sketched, or to read him to sleep with 
very often. And then what delight it had been 
to sit by his side while he lay at full length upon 
the mossy turf, or half buried in fern—to sit by 
him, supremely happy, reading or drawing, and 
looking up from her occupation every now and 
then to glance at the sleeper’s handsome face in 
loving admiration. 

Those days had been the happiest of her life. 
When Austin left Arden he seemed always to 
carry away the brightness of her existence with 
him ; for without him her life was very lonely— 
a singularly joyless life for one so young. Then, 
in an evil hour, as she thought, there came their 
tinal parting. How well she remembered her 
brother loitering on the broad terrace in front of 
Arden Court, in the dewy summer morning, 
waiting to bid her good-by! How passionately 
she had clung to him in that farewell embrace, 
unable to tear herself away until her father’s 
stern voice summoned her to the carriage that 
was to take her on the first stage of her journey! 

« ‘Won't you come to the station with us, Aus- 
tin?” she pleaded. 

‘*No, Clary,” her brother answered, with a 
glance at her father. ‘‘ He does not want me.” 

And so they had parted; never to meet any 
more upon this earth, perhaps, Clarissa said to 
herself, in her dismal reveries to-day. ‘‘ That 
stranger in the railway carriage spoke of his hav- 
ing emigrated. He will live and die far away, 
perhaps on the other side of the earth, and I 
shall never see his bright face again. Oh, Aus- 
tin, Austin! is this the end of all our summer 
days in Arden woods long ago?” 





CHAPTER IV. 
CLARISSA IS ‘‘ TAKEN UP.” 

For some time there was neither change nor 
stir in Clarissa Lovel’s new life. It was not alto- 
gether an unpleasant kind of existence, perhaps, 
and Miss Lovel was inclined to make the best of 
it. She was very much her own mistress, free 
to spend the long hours of her monotonous days 
according to her own pleasure. Her father ex- 
acted very little from her, and received her du- 
tiful attentions with an air of endurance which 
was not particularly encouraging. But Clarissa 
was not easily disheartened. She wanted to win 
her father’s affection ; and again and again, after 
every new discouragement, she told herself that 
there was no reason why she should not ulti- 
mately succeed in making herself as dear to him 
as an only daughter should be. It was only a 
question of time and patience. There was no 
reason that he should not love her, no possible 
ground for his coldness. It was his nature to be 
cold, perhaps; but those cold natures have often 
proved capable of a single strong attachment. 
What happiness it would be to win this victory 
of love! 

‘¢We stand almost alone in the world,” she 
said to herself. ‘*‘ We have need to be very dear 
to each other.” 

So, though the time went by, and she made 
no perceptible progress toward this happy result, 
Clarissa did not despair. Her father tolerated 
her, and even this was something; it seemed a 
great deal when she remembered her childhood 
at Arden, in which she had never known what 
it was to be in her father’s society for an hour at 
a time, and when, but for chance meetings in 
corridors and on staircases, she would very often 
have lived for weeks under the same roof with 
him without seeing his face or hearing his voice. 

Now it was all different; she was a woman 
now, and Mill Cottage was scarcely large enough 
to accommodate two separate existences, even 
had Mr. Lovel been minded to keep himself aloof 
from his daughter. This being so, he tolerated 
her, treating her with a kind of cold politeness, 
which might have been tolerably natural in some 
guardian burdened with the charge of a ward he 
did not care for. They rarely met until dinner- 
time, Clarissa taking her breakfast about three 
hours before her father left his room. But at 
seven they dined together, and spent the long 
winter evenings in each other’s company, Clarissa 
being sometimes permitted to read aloud in Ger- 
man or Italian, while her father lay back in his 
easy-chair, smoking his meerschaum, and taking 
the amber mouth-piece from his lips now and 
then to correct an accent or murmur a criticism 
on the text. Sometimes, too, Mr. Lovel would 
graciously expound a page or two of a Greek 
play, or dilate on the subtilty of some learned 
foot-note, for his daughter’s benefit, but rather 
with the air of one gentleman at his club inviting 








the sympathy of another than with the tone of 
a father instructing his child. 

Sometimes, but very rarely, they had com- 
pany. Mr. Oliver and his wife would dine with 
them occasionally, or the vicar of Arden, a grave 
bachelor of five-and-thirty, would drop in to 
spend an hour or two of an evening. But be- 
sides these they saw scarcely any one. The 
small professional men of Holborough Mr. Lov- 
el held in supreme contempt—a contempt of 
which those gentlemen themselves were thor- 
oughly aware. The county people whom he 
had been accustomed to receive at Arden Court 
he shrank from with a secret sense of shame in 
these days of his fallen fortunes. He had there- 
fore made for himself a kind of hermit life at 
Mill Cottage ; and his acquaintance had come, 
little by little, to accept this as his established 
manner of existence. ‘They still called upon the 
recluse occasionally, and sent him cards for their 
state dinners, averse from any neglect of a man 
who had once occupied a great position among 
them ; but they were no longer surprised when 
Mr. Lovel pleaded his feeble health as a reason 
for declining’ their hospitality. A very dull life 
for a girl, perhaps; but for Clarissa it was not 
altogether an unhappy life. She was at an age 
when a girl can make an existence for herself 
out of bright young fancies and vague, deep 
thoughts. There was that in her life just now 
which fades and perishes with the passing of 
years; a subtile, indescribable charm; a sense 
of things beyond the common things of daily life. 
If there had been a closer bond of union between 
her father and herself, if there had not been that 
dark cloud upon her brother’s life, she might 
have made herself entirely happy; she might al- 
most have forgotten. that Arden was sold, and a 
vulgar mercantile stranger lord of those green 
— and broad, ancient terraces she loved so 
well. 

As it was, the loneliness of her existence trou- 
bled her very little. She had none of that eager 
longing for ‘‘ society” or ‘‘fashion” wherewith 
young ladies who live in towns are apt to inocu- 
late one another. She had no desire to shine, 
no consciousness of her own beauty; for the 
French girls at Madame Marot’s had been care- 
ful not to tell her that her pale patrician face 
was beautiful. She wished for nothing but to 
win her father’s love, and to bring about some 
kind of reconciliation between him and Austin. 
So the autumn deepened into winter, and the 
winter brightened into early spring, without 
bringing any change to her life. She had her 
color-box and her easel, her books and piano, 
for her best companions; and if she did not 
make any obvious progress toward gaining her 
father’s affection, she contrived, at any rate, to 
avoid rendering her presence in any way obnox- 
ious to him. 

‘Two or three times in the course of the winter 
Mrs. Oliver gave a little musical party, at which 
Clarissa met the small gentry of Holborough, 


; who pronounced her a very lovely girl, and pitied 


her because of her father’s ruined fortunes. ‘To 
her inexperience these modest assemblies seem- 
ed the perfection of gayety; and she would fain 
have accepted the invitations that followed them 
from the wives of Holborough bankers and law- 
yers and medical men to whom she had been in- 
troduced. Against this degradation, however, 
Mr. Lovel resolutely opposed himself. 

‘* No, Clarissa,” he said, sternly; ‘‘ you must 
enter society under such auspices as I should 
wish, or you must be content to remain at home. 
I can’t have a daughter of mine hawked about 
in that petty Holborough set. Lady Laura will 
be at the Castle by-and-by, I dare say. If she 
chooses to take you up she can do so. Pretty 
girls are always at par in a country house, and at 
the Castle you would meet people worth knowing.” 

Clarissa sighed. ‘Those cordial Holborough 
gentry had been so kind to her, and this exclu- 
siveness of her father’s chilled her somehow. It 
seemed to add a new bitterness to their poverty 
—to that poverty, by-the-way, of which she had 
scarcely felt the sharp edges yet a while. Things 
went very smoothly at Mill Cottage. Her father 
lived luxuriously after his quiet fashion. One 
of the best wine-merchants at the West End of 
London supplied his claret ; Fortnum and Mason 
furnished the condiments and foreign rarities 
which were essential for his breakfast - table. 
There seemed never any lack of money, or only 
when Clarissa ventured to hint at the scantiness 
of her school wardrobe, on which occasion Mr. 
Lovel looked very grave, and put her off with 
two or three pounds to spend at the Holborough 
draper’s. 

‘*T should want so many new clothes if I went 
to the Castle, papa,” she said, rather sadly, one 
day when her father was talking of Lady Laura 
Armstrong; but Mr. Lovel only shrugged his 
shoulders. 

** A young woman is always well dressed in a 
white muslin gown,” he said, carelessly. ‘‘ I dare 
say a few pounds would get you all you want.” 

The Castle was a noble old place at Hale, a 
village about six miles from Holborough. It 
had been the family seat of the Earl of Roxham 
ever since the reign of Edward VI. ; but, on the 
Roxham race dying out, some fifty years before 
this, had become the property of a certain Mr. 
Armstrong, a civilian who had made a great fort- 
une in the East in an age when great fortunes 
were commonly made by East Indian traders. 
His only son had been captain in a crack regi- 
ment, and had sold out of the army after his fa- 
ther’s death in order to marry Lady Laura Chal- 
loner, second daughter of the Earl of Calder- 
wood, a nobleman of ancient lineage and decay- 
ed fortunes, and to begin life as a country gen- 
tleman under her wise governance. The Arm- 
strongs were said to be a very happy couple; 
and if the master of Hale Castle was apt to seem 
something of a cipher in his own house, the house 
was an eminently agreeable one, and Lady Laura 
popular with all classes. Her husband adored 
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her, and had sprrendered his judgment to her 


ee with a most supreme faith in her in- 
i 


and his worst enemies could scarcely call Fred- 
erick Armstrong a hen-pecked husband. 

The spring and early summer brought no 
change to Clarissa’s life. She had been at home 
for the greater part of a year, and in all that 
time one day had resembled another almost as 
closely as in the scholastic monotony of exist- 
ence at Madame Marot’s. And yet the girl had 
shaped no complaint about the dullness of this 
tranquil routine even in her inmost unspoken 
thoughts. She was happy, after a quiet fashion. 
She a vague sense that there was a broader, 

der kind of life possible to womanhood—a 
fife as different from her own as the wide waste 
of sea which she looked across sometimes from 
the downs beyond Holborough was different from 
the placid mill-stream that bounded her father's 
orchard. But she had no sick, fretful yearning 
for that wider life. To win her father’s affec- 
tion, to see her brother restored to his abandon- 
ed home—these were her girlish dreams and 
simple, unselfish hopes, 

In all the months Clarissa Lovel had spent at 
Mill Cottage she had never crossed the boundary 
of that lost domain she loved so well. There 
was a rustic bridge across the mill-stream, and a 
wooden gate opening into Arden woods. . Cla- 
rissa very often stood by this gate, leaning with 
folded arms upon the topmost bar, and looking 
into the shadowy labyrinth of beech and pine, 
with sad, dreamy eyes, but she never went 
through beyond the barrier. Honest Martha 
asked her more than once why she never walked 
in the wood, which was so much pleasanter than 
the dusty high-road, or even Arden common, an 
undulating expanse of heathy waste beyond the 
village, where Clarissa would roam for hours on 
the fine spring days, with a sketch-book under 
her arm. The friendly peasant woman could 
not understand that obstinate avoidance of a be- 
loved scene—that sentiment which made her lost 
home seem to Clarissa a thing to shrink from as 
she might have shrunk from beholding the face 
of the beloved dead, 

It was bright midsummer weather, a glorious, 

rolific season, with the thermometer ranging 
tween seventy and eighty, when Lady Laura 
Armstrong did at last make her appearance at 
Mill Cottage. The simple, old-fashioned garden 
was all aglow with roses ; the house half hidden 
beneath the luxuriance of foliage and flowers—a 
great magnolia on one side climbing up to the 
dormer-windows, on the other, pale monthly 
roses, and odorous golden and crimson tinted 
honeysuckle.’ Lady Laura was in raptures with 
the place. She found Clarissa sitting in a natu- 
ral atbor made by a group of old hawthorns and 
a wild plum-tree, and placed herself at once upon 
a footing of perfect friendliness and familiarity 
with the girl, Mr. Lovel was out—a rare occur- 
rence. He had gone for a stroll through the vil- 
lage with Ponto, 

“© And why are you not with him?” asked 
Lady Laura, who, like most of these clever, 
managing women, had a knack of asking ques- 
tions. ‘You must be a better companion than 
Ponto.” 

‘Papa does not think so. He likes walking 
alone. He likes to be quite free to dream about 
his books, I fancy, and it bores him rather to 
have to talk.” 

‘* Not a very lively companion for you, I fear. 
Why, child, how dismal your life must be!” 

“Oh no; not dismal. It is very quiet, of 
course; but I like a quiet life.” 

‘But you go to a good many parties, I sup- 
pose, in Holborough and the neighborhood? I 
know the Holborough people are fond of giving 
parties, and are quite famous for croquet.” 

‘*No, Lady Laura; papa won't let me visit 
any one at Holborough, except my uncle and 
aunt, the Olivers.” 

‘*Yes; I know the Olivers very well indeed. 
Remarkably pleasant people.” 


‘* And I don’t even know how to play croquet.” 


‘*Why, my poor benighted child, in what a 
state of barbarism this father of yours is bringing: 
you up! How are you ever to marry and take 
your place in the world? And with your. ad- 
vantages, too! What can the man be dreaming 
about? I shall talk to him very seriously. We 
are quite old friends, you know, my dear, and I 
can venture to say what I like to him. You 
must come to me immediately. I shall have a 
houseful of people in a week or two, and you 
shall have a peep at the gay world. Poor little 
prison flower—no wonder you look thoughtful 
and pale! And now show me your garden, 
please, Miss Lovel. We can stroll about till 
your father comes home. I mean to talk to him 
at once.” . 

Energy was one of the-qualities of her own 
character for which Laura Armstrong especially 
valued herself. She was always doing something 
or other which she was not actually called upon 
by her own duty or by the desire of other people 
to do, and she was always eager to do it ‘‘ at 
once.” She had come to Mill Cottage intending 
to show some kindness to Clarissa Lovel, whose 
father and her own father, the Earl of Calder- 
wood, had been firm friends in the days when 
the master of Arden entertained the county; and 
Clarissa’s manner and appearance having im- 
pressed her most favorably, she was eager to do 
her immediate service—to have her at the Castle, 
and show her to the world, and get her a rich 
husband if possible. 

In honest truth this Lady Laura Armstrong 
was a kindly disposed, sympathetic woman, anx- 
ious to make the best of the opportunities which 
Providence had given her with so lavish a hand, 
and to do her duty toward her less fortunate 
neighbors. ‘The office of Lady Bountiful, the 
position of patroness, suited her humor. Her 
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and yet never rose above trifles, found an agree- 
able occupation in the exercise of this kind of 
benign influence upon other people's lives. 
Whether she would have put herself seriously 
out of the way for the benefit of any of these 
people to whom she was so unfailingly beneficent 
was a question whith circumstances had never 
et put to the test. Her benevolence had so far 
n of a light, airy kind, which did not heavily 
tax her bodily or mental powers, or even the 
ample resources of her purse, 
She was a handsome woman, after a fair, flor- 
id, rather redundant style of beauty, and was pro- 
foundly skilled in all those arts of costume and 
decoration by which such beauty is improved. 
A woman of middle height, with a fine: figure, 
a wealth of fair hair, and an aquiline nose of the 
true patrician type, her admirers said. The 
mouth was rather large, but redeemed by a set 
of flashing teeth and a winning smile; the chin 
inclined to be of that order called ‘‘ double ;” 
and indeed a tendency to increasing stoutness 
was one of the few cares which shadowed Lady 
Laura’s path. She was five-and-thirty, and had 
only just begun to tell herself that she was no 
longer a girl. She got on admirably with Cla- 
rissa, as she informed her husband afterward 
when she described the visit.. ‘The girl was fas- 
¢cinated at once by that frank, cordial: manner, 
and was quite ready to accept Lady Laura for 








her friend, ready to be patronized by her, even, 
with no sense of humiliation, no lurking desire 
to revolt against the kind of sovereignty. with 
which her new friend took possession of her. 

Mr. Lovel came strolling in by-and-by with 
his favorite tan setter, looking as cool as if there 
were no such thing as blazing midsummer sun- 
shine, and found the two ladies sauntering up 
and down the grassy walk by the mill-stream, 
under the shadow of gnarled old pear and quince 
trees. . He was charmed to see his dear Lady 
Laura. Clarissa had never known him so en- 
thusiastic or so agreeable. It was quite a new 
manner which he put on—the manner of a man 
who is still interested in life. Lady Laura be- 
gan almost at once with her reproaches. How 
could he be so cruel to this dear child? How 
could he be so absurd as to bury her alive in this 
way ? 

**She visits no one, I hear,” cried the lady— 
‘* positively no one.” 

‘*Humph! she has been complaining, has 
she ?” said Mr. Lovel, with a sharp glance at his 
daughter. . 

**Complaining! Oh no, papa! Ihave told 
Lady Laura that I do not care about gayety, and 
that you do not allow me to visit.”: 

‘‘Aut Cesar aut nullus—the best or nothing. 
I don't want Clarissa to be gadding about to all 
the tea-drinkings in Holborough; and if I let 





active, frivolous nature, which spurned repose, 





her go to one house, I must let her go to all.” 





“SHE STOOD AT THIS WINDOW FOR NEARLY TEN MINUTES.” 


‘* But you will let her come to me?” 

“*That is the best, my dear Lady Laura. 
Yes, of course she may come to you whenever 
you may please to be troubled with her.” 

‘**'Then I please to be troubled with her im- 
mediately, I should like to carry her away with 
me this afternoon if it were possible; but I sup- 
pose that can’t be—there will be a trunk to be 
packed, and so on. When will you come to 
me, Miss Lovel? Do you know, I am strongly 
tempted to call you Clarissa ?” 

**T should like it so much better,” the girl 
answered, blushing. 

“What! may 1? Then I’m sure I will. It’s 
such a pretty name, reminding one of that. old 
novel of Richardson’s, which every body quotes 
and no one ever seems to haye read. When will 
you come, Clarissa ?” 

**Give her a week,” said her father; ‘‘ she'll 
want a new white muslin gown, I dare say: 
young women always do when they are going 
visiting.” 

‘* Now pray don’t let her trouble herself about 
any thing of that kind; my maid shall see to all 
that sort of thing. We will. make her look her 
best, depend upon it.. I mean this visit to be a 
great event in her life, Mr. Lovel, if possible.” 

“‘Don’t let there be any fuss or trouble about 
her. Every one knows.that I am poor, and that 
she will be penniless when Iam gone. Let her 


wear her white muslin gown, and give her a cor- 
ner to sit in. People may take her for one of 
your children’s governesses if they choose; but 
if she is to see society, I am glad for her to see 
the best.” 

‘* People shall not take her for one of my gov- 
ernesses; they shall take her for nothing less 
than Miss Lovel of Arden. Yes, of Arden, my 
dear Sir; don’t frown, I entreat you. The glory 
of an old house like that clings to those who bear 
the old name, even though lands and house are 
gone—Miss Lovel of Arden. By-the-way, how 
do yy get on with your neighbor, Mr. Gran- 
ger 7? 

**T do not get on with him at all. He used 
to call upon me now and then, but I suppose he 
fancied or saw somehow or other—though I am 
sure I was laboriously civil to him—that I did 
not care much for his visits; at any rate, he 
dropped them. But he is still rather obtrusively 
polite in sending me game and hot-house fruit 
and flowers at odd times, in return for which 
favors I can send him nothing but a note of 
thanks—‘ Mr. Lovel presents his compliments 
to Mr. Granger, and begs to acknowledge, with 
best thanks,’ etc.—the usual formula.” 

‘*T am so sorry you have not permitted him 
to know you,” replied Lady Laura. ‘‘We saw 
a good deal of him last year—such a charming 
man! what one may really call a typical man— 


carré par le base—a perfect block of granite; 
and then, so enormously rich !” : 
Lady Laura glanced at Clarissa, as if she were 
inspired with some sudden idea, She was sub- 
ject to a sudden influx of ideas, and always fan- 
cied her ideas inspirations. She looked at Cla- 
rissa, and repeated, with a meditatve air, ‘‘ So 
enormously rich !” 

‘There is a grown-up daughter, too,”’ said 
Mr. Lovel; ‘‘ rather a stiff-looking young person. 
I suppose she is solid too.” 

**She is not so charming as her father,” re- 
plied Lady Laura, with whom that favorite ad- 
jective served for every thing in, the way of 
praise. To her the Pyramids and Niagara, a 
tropical thunder-storm, a mazourka by Chopin, 
and a Parisian bonnet were all alike charming. 
‘*T suppose ‘solidity isn’t so nice in a girl,” she 
went on, laughing ; ‘‘ but certainly Sophia Gran- 
ger is not such a favorite with me as her father 
is. I suppose she will make a brilliant marriage, 
however, sooner or later, unattractive as she may 
be, for she'll have a superb fortune—unless, in- 
deed, her father should take it into his head to 
marry again.” 

‘* Scarcely likely that, I should think, after 
seventeen years of widowhood. Why, Granger 
must be at least fifty.” 

‘* My dear Mr. Lovel, I hope you are not go- 
ing to call that a great age.” 

‘* My dear Lady Laura, am I likely to do so, 
when my own fiftieth birthday is an event of the 
past? But I shouldn’t suppose Granger to be a 
marrying man,” he added, meditatively. ‘‘Such 
an idea has never occurred to me in conjunction 
with him.” And here he glanced ever so slightly 
at his daughter. ‘‘ That sort of granite man 
must take a great deal of thawing.” 

‘* There are suns that will melt the deepest 
snows,” answered the lady, laughing. ‘‘Serious- 
ly, I am sorry you will not suffer him to know 
you. But I must run away this instant; my un- 
fortunate ponies will be wondering what has be- 
come of me. You see this dear girl and I have 
got on so well together that I have been quite 
unconscious of time; and I had ever so many 
more calls to make, but those must be put off to 
another day. Let me see; this is Tuesday. I 
shall send a carriage for you this day week, Cla- 
rissa, soon after breakfast, so that I may have you 
with me at luncheon. Good-by.” 

Lady Laura kissed her new protégée at parting. 
She was really fond of every thing young and 
bright and pretty; and having come to Mr. 
Lovel’s house intending to perform a social duty, 
was delighted to find that the duty was so easy 
and pleasant to her. She was always pleased 
with new acquaintances, and was apt to give her 
friendship on the smallest provocation. On the 
other hand, there came a time when she grew 
just a little weary of these dear sweet friends, 
and began to find them less charming than of old. 
But she was never uncivil to them; they always 
remained on her list, and received stray gleams 
from the sunlight of her patronage. 

‘* Well?” said Mr. Lovel, interrogatively, when 
the mistress of Hale Castle had driven off, in the 
lightest and daintiest of phaetons, with a model 
groom and a pair of chestnut cobs, which seemed 
perfection, even in Yorkshire, where every man is 
& connoisseur in horseflesh—‘‘ well, child, I told 
you that you might go into society if Lady Laura 
Armstrong took you up, but I scarcely expected 
her to be as cordial as she has been to-day. Noth- 
ing could have been better than the result of her 
visit. She seemed quite taken with you, Clary.” 

It was almost the first time her father had ever 
called her Clary. It was only a small endear- 
ment, but she blushed and sparkled into smiles 
at the welcome sound. . He saw the smile and 
blush, but only thought she was delighted with 
the idea of this visit to the Castle. He had no 
notion that the placid state of indifference which 
he maintained toward her was otherwise than 
agreeable to her feelings. He was perfectly civil 
to her, and he never interfered with her pursuits 
orinclinations. What more could she want from 
a father? 

Perhaps she assumed a new value in his eyes 
from the time of that visit of Lady Laura’s. He 
was certainly kinder to her than usual, the girl 
thought, as they sat on the lawn in the balmy 
June evening sipping their after-dinner coffee, 
while the moon rose fair and pale above the woods 
of Arden Court. He.contemplated her with a 
meditative air now and then when she was not 
looking his way. He had always known that she 
was beautiful, but her beauty had acquired a new 
emphasis from Lady Laura Armstrong’s praises. 
A woman of the world of that class was not likely 
to be deceived, or to mistake the kind of beauty 
likely to influence mankind. And in the dim re- 
cesses of his mind there grew up a new hope— 
very vague and shadowy ; he despised himself for 
dwelling upon it so weakly—a hope that made 

him kinder to his daughter than he had ever been 
yet ; a hope which rendered her precious to him 
all at once. Not that he loved her any better 
than of old; it was only that he saw how, if 
fortune favored him, this girl might render him 
the greatest service that could be done for him by 
any human creature. 

She might marry Daniel Granger, and win 
back the.heritage he had lost. It was a foolish 
thought, of course ; Mr. Lovel was quite aware 
of the supremity of folly involved in it. This 
Granger might be the last man in the world to 
fall in love with a girl younger than his daughter ; 
he might be as impervious to beauty as the 
granite to which Laura Armstrong had likened 
him. It was a foolish fancy, a vain hope; but it 
served to brighten the meditations of Marmaduke 
Lovel—who had really very few pleasant subjects 
to think about—with a faint rosy glow. 

‘*Tt is the idlest dream,” he said to himself. 
‘*When did good luck ever come my way? But 
oh, to hold Arden Court again—by any tie—to 
die knowing that my race would inherit the old 








the sort of person the French describe as solid— 


gray walls!” 
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THE LONDON CRECHE. 


HE Créche, as its name implies, is an institu- 
tion of foreign growth, and it has recently 
been transplanted from Belgium to the East 
End of London by Mrs. Hilton—whose labors, in 
connection with the Friends’ Mission Institute, 
among the poor of that district, are well known in 


Créche has been established. “Two unoccupied 
rooms at the Friends’ Mission Institute, 16 Step- 
ney Causeway, have been fitted up for the pur- 
pose. ‘The lower one is used as a play-room for 
the elder children, from two to five years of age. 
Here are little chairs, toys, and swings, and one 
part of the room is railed in like a pound, and fitted 
with mattresses for the children to lie down upon 
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England. In the course of her mission work she 
was struck by the painful scenes which she wit- 
nessed among the young children. Numbers of 
poor women are obliged to go out to work, leav- 
ing their infants either in charge of children 
scarcely older than themselves, or stupefied by 
some noxious soothing mixture, and it is to pre- 


tect them from this neglect and misery that the 





when tired. ‘The upper room is the nursery for 
the very young children, and contains thirty cra- 
dles, the gifts of different ladies, whose names 
are written over their cots. The whole institu- 
tion is modeled on the Belgian system. Every 
thing is scrupulously clean and neat, and the 
place will be under medical inspection, to insure 
proper sanitary arrangements, The children are 





received from ten in the morning, and must be 
called for at seven in the evening, being careful- 
ly fed, nursed, and cared for in the mean time; 
and all this is done for a charge of one penny. 
In such an institution great care must, of course, 
be taken to guard against its being turned into a 
foundling hospital, and for this purpose a strict 
system of visitation is to be arranged. 








only in winter that money can be expended on 
their persons, when some of the high officers 
wear costly furs. A Buddhist chaplet of beads 
of agate or jade, and often of less expensive ma- 
terial, a ring of jade on the thumb of the right 
hand as an evidence of their training to pull the 
bow (the traditional arm of both Chinese and 
Tartars), and sometimes a button of coral at the 
















































































CHINESE SIMPLICITY. 


HATEVER may be the sins of omission 
or commission of the great functionaries 


of China, inordinate luxury is certainly not 


There is no ostentation of 
Their dress is of 


among the number, 
wealth any where to be seen. 


the plainest silk or gauze in summer ; and it is 


























top of the official cap, marking their rank, and a 
pearl in the front, complete the most costly toilette 
of prince or grandee. The Chinese and the 
Japanese are the only Easterns, so far as civil- 
ized peoples are in question, who seem to set no 
value on precious stones or jewelry of any kind. 
Pearls are in certain request, probably for the 
wives and daughters, but the men never wear 
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any kind of trinket. Simplicity of taste marks 
all their personal equipment; and the ladies, if 
pan go into extravagance, seem to confine it to 
embroidery of the most elaborate and beautiful 
d. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Reoonstevotion.—Your samples will make a very 
stylish suit. Use the cut paper pattern of the Polo- 
naise-Casaque Suit illustrated in Bazar No, 44, Vol. 
IIL. Put folds of the same and fringe on the polo- 
naise. Ruffles of the same on the skirt. 

Manzia.—Get a tea-rose or a cuir-colored silk for the 
afternoon wedding, and make by the Worth Basque 
Dress illustrated in Bazar No. 1, Vol. IV. 

J. E. 8.—Your inquiries about point lace braid have 
been answered recently. 

Miss A.—Four or six ruffles a finger deep alternate- 
ly box-pleated and ruffled, the lower edge bound or 
hemmed, the upper covered by the flounce above it, 
form a stylish trimming for black silk suits. 

M. R.—Grenadines and all thin goods that do not 
‘wash have the corsages lined ; but wash goods are not 
lined. Bazar No. 12, Vol. 1V., will furnish you with 
the pattern. Faull French waists or blouse-waists are 
what you in Kentucky call infant waists. Sew the 
seams of your thin basques with the machine, holding 
@ rather loose tension. 

A. B.—There are several books, we believe, on the 
raising of bees; but your letter is so vague that we do 
not know what would best serve your purpose. 

Mars. F. H. 8.—Very few over-skirts require lining. 
They are made bonffant by draping instead of by stiff 
lining. Wide, flat-pleated flounces may be either 
straight or bias, and are stitched flatly an inch from 
the top and bottom. 

Hawnnisar.—Instead of white-edged black velvet 
ribbon use plain black. The pattern of the Apron- 
Polonaise Suit, illustrated in Bazar No. 18, Vol. IV., is 
what you want for your checked gray silk. 

Mrs. E. B. W.—We do not separate patterns, What 
shall we send you? 

M. E. 8.—Your sample is evidently all pure silk of 
very fair quality. Its want of lustre is probably what 
made you doubt that it was genuine silk. 

A. L. W.—We have no patterns but those advertised 
in the present paper. 

T. D. J.—Do not quilt your silk sacque for spring. 
Read New York Fashions.of Bazar No. 13, Vol. IV. 

A Morser.—Make the Victoria lawn dress for your 
daughter of twelve with a French waist, coat-sleeves, 
and upper skirt. The lower skirt is an inch or two 
above her shoe tops. Trim with ruffles and tucks. 

C. H.—Use pattern of the Worth Basque House 
Dress for your white silk to be worn in mourning. 
Put flounces of white crape edged with tiny black lace 
or black velvet. 

F. R. A.—Your sample is striped mohair. 

Mary A.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
18, Vol. IV., and select one of the patterns of polonaise 
suits, Geta gray or brown poplin, or serge, or pongee, 
and trim with folds and pleatings of a darker shade. 
—We are glad to have been of assistance to you. 

M. E. B.—Have your crape shawi dyed a fine black, 
and make a paletot, and, if possible, an upper skirt to 
wear over black silk dresses, or with white ones. 

Aenes.—Cambric, piqué, bufflinen, and Victorialawn 
are all suitable materials for making gored wrappers. 
They should be shortened for school dresses in the 
way described in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 5, 
Vol. IV., and will then be neat suits for the house or 
street. 

Mas. E. C. A.—Black glacé silk is not pretty for a 
girl of thirteen unless she is in mourning. As you 
have worn mourning so long, you can wear lustreless 
black silk, and wear your laces, velvets, and fringes 
with it. 

E. C. E.—The double mantle of black cashmere de- 
scribed in Bazar No. 13, Vol. IV., would be suitable 
for you. 

Mrs. Le 8.—Covers for holding the Bazar until 
bound will be furnished from this office for 75 cents. 

Avtor.—We can not give fashion plates or designs 
for embroidery at the request of every subscriber. 
You will find hints for mourning attire in a late Num- 
ber of the Bazar. 

JuL1a.—Two large capes of white merino, or of piqué 
braided and embroidered, are the infants’ cloaks now 
worn and for summer. Gray felt skirts are the best 
Balmorals. See New York Fashions of Bazar No. 13, 
Vol. IV., for dress lengths. Wear your Paisley shawl 
doubled, then folded scarf fashion, and carelessly 
thrown around the shoulders, 

Mas. TrisuLation.—Over-skirts are not too dressy 
for ladies of any age, nor are they too warm for any 
climate. The wrapper you suggest, with a sash, would 
be suitable for house dresses, also the belted sacque 
and short skirt for lawn dresses. If you use a blouse- 
waist you should add an over-skirt. The black belt 
and bow will answer. Remove the satin piping from 
your black silk, and put ottoman silk piping, or else 
narrow guipure or fringe. An over-skirt would give 
style to the dress when worn in the house. You can 
not find a cooler over dress than your linen will be if 
made with a single skirt and belted polonaise, as it does 
net require a dress waist beneath. Bias folds are much 
used on wash goods. If cut perfectly on the bias they 
wash well. Remove the waist of your black silk dress 
in midsummer, and wear with a single skirt, both in the 
house and street. Long white skirts are worn beneath 
trained skirts. Only one trained petticoat is neces- 
eary. We think the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
18, Vol. IV., will give you assistance. 

An Inquirer.—It is necessary to send postage when 
ordering a single Number of the Bazar. 

Mrs. 8S. W.—Use the cut paper pattern of the Worth 
Basque illustrated in Bazar No. 1, Vol. IV., for your 
black silk, and make a plain demi-train. The same 
pattern will answer for your gray silk. Use lace and 
passementerie to trim the first—rufles of a darker gray 
the second. Satin piping is out of style. The black 
lustre is probably all right. Tight basques do not need 
belts. Get a piqué walking coat with cape, and braid 
it, for the baby. Old ladies here wear black silk polo- 
naises with short skirts trimmed with folds and gimp. 

Miss 8. 8. M‘C.—Use narrow overlapping ruffies on 
your black alpaca. The pattern sent you is illustrated 
in Bazar No. 1, Vol. IV., with pretty ruffles, 

Dotty Varpen.—Side-laced boots are very fashiona- 
ble again, and divide favor with buttoned boots. Vel- 
vet or a gold chain is seen about the neck of most 
ladies. Read about the black China crape sacqne in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No.9, Vol. IV. The 
Marie Antoinette slippers and half-high buskin, called 
the Oxford tie, will be fashionable in the summer. 
Loop your piqué skirts to make an over-skirt over col- 
ored dresses, especially black silk.—Thanks for your 
appreciation and sympsthy,—We reserve the right of 
putting irrelevant questions in the waste-basket. 


‘Tue Inebriate’s Hope! C. C. Beers, M.D., 
12 E. Twelfth St., New York, permanently cures 
the worst cases of Intemperance. Call or send 
stamp for Evidence. Is harmless.—{Com.] 





A. A. Hayes, M.D., State Assayer of Mas- 
sachusetts, pronounces Hall’s Sicilian Hair Re- 
newer an efficient preparation for cleansing the 
skin of the head, promoting ihe growth, and re- 
storing the original color of the hair when it has 
become gray.—[Com.] 





Hoyssty is the best policy in medicine as 
well as in other things. Ayrr’s SaRSAPARILLA 
is a genuine preparation of that unequaled spring 
medicine and blood purifier, decidedly superior 
to the poor imitations heretofore in the market. 
Trial proves it.—[Com.] 





WIncHEsTER’s HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND 
Sopa is a certain Cure for Consumption.—{ Com. | 





Coryine Wurer.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease, This 


Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And TAN, use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Drug- 
gists every where. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Pzrry, 
Dermatologist, 49 Bond St., New York. 


SWISS CARVED GOODS. 
The Swiss Manufacturing Co., 36 East 14th 
St., Corner University Place, up stairs. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 


Now in Use. 








No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 
same popularity. 
ew Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N. Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 





ARATOGA SPRINGS REMEDIAL IN- 
STITUTE. New improvements in modern and el- 
egant style. Drs. Srrone, its proprietors, are gradu- 
ates of the Medical Dep't of New York University, and 
give special attention to 
LUNG, FEMALE, and CHRONIC Diseases. 
Among its special appliances are the Turkish, Sul- 
phur Air, Russian, and Electro-Thermal Baths, Equal- 
izer or Vacuum Treatment, Swedish Movement Cure, 
Hydropathy, &c. ¥ 
ndorsed by Bishop Simpson, Prof. Taylor Lewis, 
LL.D., Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D., Robert Carter, Esq., &c. 
For description of our appliances, diseases treated, 
references, &c., send for Circulars to Drs. 8. 8. & 8. E. 
Srrona, Saratoga Springs, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
have just ready 


A NEW EDITION 


OUR GIRLS. 


By DIO LEWIS, AM, MD. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





The book not only deserves to be read, however; it 
will be read because it is full of interest, concerning 
itself, as it does, with such matters as girls’ boots and 
shoes; how girls should walk; low neck and short 
sleeves; outrages upon the body; stockings support- 
ers; why are women so small? idleness among girls; 
sunshine and health; a word about baths; what you 
should eat; how to manage a cold; fat and thin girls, 
etc., etc.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 

Dr. Dio Lewis has written a sensible and lively book. 
There is not a dull page in it, and scarcely one that 
does not convey some sound instruction. We wish 
the book could enter thousands of our homes, fash- 
ionable and unfashionable; for we believe it contains 
suggestions and teaching of precisely the kind that 
‘our girls” every where need.—N. Y. Independent. 


(= Harper & Brorurrs will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $1 50. 





SELLING By THOUSANDS. 
MISS LOUISA M. ALCOTT'S 


THREE PROVERB STORIES. 


Uniform in size with “Moods.” 

**Not a new book, and yet a book ever new, be- 
cause of its brightness and freshness, is this gathering 
into a little volume, with Hoppin illustrations.”—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

Price 75 cts. at any bookstore or by mail. 

LORING, Publisher, Boston. 


OOSEY’S COMPLETE OPERAS for 
» Voice and Piano-forte, words in two languages. 
Price $1 each. Now ready: Don Juan, Fidelio, I) Bar- 
biere, Sonnambnia, Martha, Trovatore. Issued fort- 








ey BOOSEY & CO., No.4 Bond St., and W. A. 
D & CO., No. 547 Broadway. 





QaLK DEPARTMENT, 
Rotunda, 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 
have just received 
large additional supplies of 
Low and Medium Priced 
LYONS AND ZURICH SILKS, 

which for quality and value surpass any yet offered, 


viz. : 
All the best grades and newest styles of 


SPRING FANCY SILKS, $1 50 to $3 per yard. 


RICH PLAIN SILKS, in the most novel colorings, 
forming a beautiful collection, $2 to $2 50, 
$3 to $3 50 per yard. 
BLACK SILKS of reputed makers, including ‘‘ Pon- 
son’s” and “A. T, Stewart’s” Family Silks, 
at lower prices than heretofore offered. 


An entirely new article for carriage and promenade 
costumes, identified as the 
“CATELAN” and “BREDA” SILK, . 
will be exhibited in this country for the first time; 
price $2 50 per yard. 
Fifty different Colorings of 
PONGEE SILKS, 


A Line of 
PONGEE FOULARD SILKS, 3-4 wide, at $1, $1 25, 
and $150 per yard. 
BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


ICH LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
purchased since the capitulation, 
AT AN ENORMOUS SACRIFICE, 
which we are offering 
at a small advance on the cost. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, corner Nineteenth St. 


‘““ TXRINGED FRENCH SUITINGS.” 
THE LATEST NOVELTY 
(not to be found in any other house). 
Also, a large assortment of Plain and Fancy 
Dress Goods, 

BAPTISTE CLOTHS, FRENCH, ENGLISH, AND 
DOMESTIC PRINTS, PERCALES, PIQUES, &c., 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 

Broadway, corner Nineteenth St. 


(OTH AND CASSIMERES. 


BLACK AND COLORED CLOTHS, 

DOESKINS AND CASSIMERES, 

SCOTCH CHEVIOT SUITINGS, 
OVERCOATINGS, 
FANCY CASSIMERES, 
in new styles and colorings, 
FOR GENTLEMEN AND YOUTHS, 
AT RETAIL. 

ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 

Broadway, corner Nineteenth St. 


INFANT'S WARDROBE “A” 


FOR $75. 


2 Flannel Bands. 
2 Barrow Coats. 
2 Flannel Skirts 
2Cambric “ 


2 “ Ty 


6 Linen Shirts 














@ $0 3734 ..$0 75 
200.... 400 
3 00.... 6 00 
17%5.... 350 
2 25.... 450 


1 Basket, furnished 
6 Pairs Socks 0 624%.. 375 
$75 00 
The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O. D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. Complete directions 
for Self-Measurement sent by mail, if desired. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING DE- 
PARTMENT, 
LORD & TAYLOR, 


895, 897, 899, & 901 Broadway, cor. of Twentieth Street, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St., cor. of Chrystie St., N. Y. 


SPRING STYLES 


RICHMOND PRINTS. 


LADIES about buying their Spring 
CALICOES 


will find the latest and most tasteful designs in 
these standard goods. 


ASK FOR THE 


RICHMOND 
PRINTS. 





ye. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


SPECIAL TRADE SALE, 
1871. 


From Marcu 16 TO APRIL 25. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
New York, March, 1871. 
We invite the attention of Booksellers to our 
Special List of Books, which we will sell on the 
following terms, for Cash, from the 16th of March 
to the 25th of April, after which our terms will 
positively be as heretofore. 


On Orders of $ 100 at one time, 25 per cent. discount ; 
“ $ 500 “ 30 “ 
“ “ee 33¢ “ “ 
“ $2000 e 35 “ee “ 


And an additional deduction of Five per cent. for Cash. 


We shall not sell at any of the Trade Sales 
this Spring. 

The Special List will be furnished to Book- 
sellers on application to the Publishers. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Waltham Watches. 


We claim for WALTHAM WATCHES more points 
of excellence than are found in those of any other 
manufacture. This is especially the case with those 
made for ladies’ use. In their construction every care 
is taken to insure correct performance, and, although 
of small size, they are remarkably substantial ; in this 
respect they essentially differ from the great majority 
of small foreign watches, which are so slightly made 
that their use, as time-keepers, must be very short and 
limited. The gold cases for these watches are of great 
variety, from the perfectly plain to the most elaborately 
ornamented. Every taste and purse can be suited. An 
examination of our assortment, which is by far the 
largest in the country, is respectfully solicited, and to 
those at a distance we will send our Illustrated Cata- 
logue, on application by mail or otherwise. 


HOWARD « CO., 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE 
Only Perfect 


0X) DOLLAR 
lf ENGINE, 


That will go, and carry 
revolving Toys, Machin- 
ery, &c. &c. With Silver 
Plated Fly Wheel, Pis- 
ton, Cylinder taking 
steam at both ends,steam 
Chest, Boiler and Lamp, 
All complete by mail, 
| post paid, on receipt of 
$1.30, by 
‘ . Colby Bro’s & Co., 
508 Broadway, 

NEW YORK, 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.0. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


Novelty Carriage. 
Cradle and Carriage 
combined, 


Also, Patent Swings, Hob- 
bies, Propellers, and Toys. 
Send stamp for Circular to 

LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
478 Broadway, N. Y. 


MERY. 


For the largest assortment and best terms, call 
upon or address . 
Cc. B. WOODWORTH & SON, 
Rochester, N. ¥. 
N. Y. Office, 335 Broadway. 














- 








SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
2 strength and beauty of 
S stitch, durability of con- 
struction, and rapidity 
ofmotion. Call and ex- 
Namine. Send for circu- 
lar. Agents wanted. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BLEES 
Sewing Machine Co., 
623 Broadway, N. Y. 


FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 


Cleans Kid Gloves and all kinds of Cloths and Cloth- 
ing; removes Paint, Grease, Tar, &c., instantly, with- 
out the least injury to the finest fabric. Sold ed 
ists and Fancy Goods Dealers. FRAGRAN 

IENE CO., 33 Barclay St., New York; 46 La 
Salle St., Chicago. 








RARE, & RACY READING. Wit, humor, fan. 
RICH sont free. Address Baxnuz, Hinsdale, N. H. 





9000 6 ees a er et ee 
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BLACK ALPACAS! 


This brand of Alpaca is acknowledged (by the lead- 
ing fashion authorities) to be the standard Alpaca now 
sold in the United States. 

They are greatly improved in lustre and shade 


of black for Spring and Summer wear. Being 
finished alike on oth sides, and made of the 
very finest material, they far surpass all other 
Blick Alpacas sold in this country. 

These splendid Goods are sold by most 
of the noes Retail Dry-Goods Mer- 
chants in all the leading cities and 
towns throughout all the States. 

ww Purchasers will know these Goods, 
as a ticket is attached to each piece 
bearing a picture of the Buffalo pre- 
cisely like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 





FOR 


: Hand and Machine Sewing. 
J.& P. COATS’ 


Best 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 


From No. 8 to 100 inclusive. 
FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 


THE NEW EMPIRE 
SEWING MACHINES 


Prove a perfect success! The Com- 
pany stands prepared to meet all de- 
mands on most desirable terms. Ap- 
ply for Circulars, ones, &c., to 
EMPIRE S. M. CO., 
294 Bowery, N. Y. 


Strawberry Garden. 


How it was Planted; What it Cost; 
What came of it. 
By CHARLES BARNARD. 


Price $8 ets. at any bookstore or by mail. 
LORING, Publisher, Boston. 


DOOLEY’ 
é re @ 2 AST, SEs, i 














4 
~ POWDER ~ 
TRY IT, SOLD BY GROCERS. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 

er’s Bazar. These Patterns are Grapep to Fir any 

fiaurK, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
jitted with the greatest accuracy, Vii NAMES AND DIREC- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGRTHER BEING PRINTED ON EAOM 
BEPARATE ‘PIECE OF THE PATTERN, $0 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 


The following patterns are now ready: 














Vol. IIT. 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No. 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT. ........ oo ee 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... eae 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS.............. oeu 8 38 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT........ ‘* 32 
PEASANT- BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... “ 34 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS................ 99 
TRAINED STREET SUIT. ........02.6s-0.... “ 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... 40 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT............... “ 44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT.............. “ 46 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT......... 48 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 

RU eetcias ss cccpe scm secenscetase cas showed “ 49 
SINGLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
BEE so iscoce. wcccerccccceccs Ceee ace ontiveas * 50 
Vol. IV. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE:DRESS........... "0 Ag 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................. ae 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ ate | 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... LAB 
POSTILLION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ 15 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
pe aid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 

UST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

Tn ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust easure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HOMAI’S PERSIAN WASH 


REMOVES MOTH PATCH, TAN, & FRECKLES. 
Never fails. For sale by all Druggists. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
The Great Work of the Age, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 


“LIPE OF 


Jesus, The Christ,” 


Upon which the author has been actively engaged for 
some years past, will be ready in about three months. 
Meantime the publishers offer another good book, au- 
thenticated by another great name—a book which has 
been and is now selling with great rapidity wherever 
it is offered. All successful Canvassers for this book 
will have preference of territory for the ‘* Beecher Book.” 
The book combines 


“600 Volumes in One,” 
with a brilliant Introduction, 
By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 


under whose critical supervision it was compiled. 
Over 800 pages, beautifully printed, choicely illus- 
trated, handsomely bound. A library of 500 volumes 
in one book, whose contents will never grow old or 
stale. It will be read and re-read with pleasure by 
young and old as long as its leaves hold together. 

“4 perfect surprise. Scarcely any thing at all a fa- 
vorite, or at all worthy of a place here, is neglected. 
It is a book for every household.”—N. Y. Mail. 

“ A singularly handsome volume.”—Phila. Inquirer. 
“No similar collection in the English language, in 
copiousness and felicity of selection and arrangement, 
can compare with it.”—N. ¥. Times, 

Terms liberal. Selling very rapidly: the trouble has 
been to get this book made fast enough. Teachers, 
Clergymen, active Men, intelligent Women can have 
good pay with light work by taking anagency. Exclu- 
sive territory given. Send for circular, terms, &c., to 
J.B. FORD & CO., 27 Park Place, N.Y. 


LEA & PERRINS’ 





WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE. 








Extractof a letter from 
a Medical Gentleman 
at Madras to his 
Brother at Worcester, 
May, 1851: 


“Tell Lea & Perrins 
that their Sauce is 
highly esteemed in 
ndia, and, in my 


CONNOISSEURS 


TO BE THE ONLY 


»pinion, the most 
or min wholesome Sauce 
DISH. ul that is made.” 


At the Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner, and Supper 
Table, it imparts the most exquisite relish and zest to 
Soups, Fish, Hot or Cold Joints, Fowl, Game, &c. 

The universal demand and excellence has led to 
many imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, 
1 Union Square and 30 South William Street, 


Special Agents for the United States. 


THE NEW WILSON 


a Under-Feed Shuttle 










SEWING MACHINES! 


———” $25 cheaper than 
any other! 
For Simplicity, Durabili- 
and Beauty they stand 
wnrivalled ! For StrtcH- 


For particulars address 
Wikon Sewing Machine Co., 
CLEVELAND, O, or 
Sr. Louts, Mo. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subscriber is desirous of securing the services 
of many more competent Agents, of both sexes. He 
knows well how to anticipate the feelings of that class 
of benefactors known as Book Agents, and can confi- 
dently assure such persons that the books he is now 
selling through that channel are works that an Agent 
may feel a pleasure in offering to the public. Another 
advantage that his Agents possess is that his hooks 
are all published by Messrs. Harrrr & Brotuers, a 
house without a rival in the character and variety of 
their publications, and in their facilities to produce 
them. Intelligent, energetic, and persevering Agents 
are realizing liberal salaries from the commissions 
paid. Those desiring to engage in this vocation, and 
meaning business, are requested to make application to 

AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 
331 Pearl St., New York. 








Every baby must have it. Is THoROUGHLY 
WATER-PROOF, protects clothing, retains 
linen diaper. avoids pins, rmits circu- 
lation of air. Rechutmnentea by hysicians 
and all mothers whose children fave worn 
them. Made in 4 sises—l, smallest; 4 
largest—exclusively by EUREKA DIAPER 

0., 532 Broadway, N. ¥. Sample mailed 
on receipt of $1. Sold also by Stewart, 
Claflin, Lord & Taylor, Arnold & Constable 
and first-class Infants Clothing, Fancy ard 
Dry Gonds Stores. Ask for EUREKA DIAPER; see they bear stamp of 
EUREKA PATENT DIAPER CO. Take no other. Agents wanted, 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Of Target Practice, Description, Price- List, &c., of 
the celebrated 


MAYNARD RIFLES AND SHOT- GUNS 


sent on request by letter addressed to 
MASS. ARMS CO., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 


Green: ‘Tea Flavor. 
WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES, 


Perfumes the Breath. 
and Colds. 

















Cures Coughs 
By mail, 10 cents. : 


TRIX CO., Rochester, N. Y. 






‘OU da : 
through. Samples of sewing 


. go free. Agents 
wanted. Address MEDALLION MACHINE Co., 71 Nassau St., N. Xo 


HISKERS, MUSTACHE, or HAIR war- 
ranted to grow on man or boy in 21 days, or 
money =. Sent free for 50 cents. Address 





Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


s~ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price 


THE MUTINEERS OF THE BOUNTY. Some Ac- 
count of the Mutineers of the Bounty and their De- 
scendants in Pitcairn and Norfolk Islands. By Lapy 
Be.cuer. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


HEAT: being Part I. of ‘Science for the Young. By 
Jaocos Ansort, Copiously Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, 
$150. (Just Ready.) 


DE WITT’S MOTHERLESS. Motherless; or, A Pa- 
risian Family. For Girls in their Teens. Trans- 
lated from the French of Madame Guizot De Witt 
by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Il- 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $150. (Nearly Ready.) 


TODD'S APPLE CULTURIST. The Apple Culturist. 
A Compiete Treatise for the Practical Pumologist. 
To Aid in Propagating the Apple, and Cultivating 
and Managing Orchards. Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings of Fruit, Young and Old Trees, and Mechanical 
Devices employed in Connection with Orchards and 
the Management of Apples. By Szreno Epwarps 
Topp, Author of “*Young Farmer's Manual,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50, Fae 


OUR GIRLS. By Dio Lewss, A.M., M.D. 
Cloth, $150. New Edition. 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
New Edition. Revised, with Maps‘and Illustrations. 
Now ready: Gospels, 2 vols. ; Acts, 1 vol.; Romans, 
1vol. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


LOCAL TAXATION: being a Report of the Com- 
mission appointed by the Governor of New York, 
under the Authority of the Legislature, to Revise 
the Laws for the Assessment and Collection of State 
and Local Taxes. Davin A. Wet1s, Epwin Dover, 
Georges W. Cuytrer, Commissioners. Revised and 
Corrected Edition. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


RAWLINSON’S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
A Manual of Ancient History, from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. Com- 
prising the History of Chaldea, Assyria, Media, Bab- 
ylonia, Lydia, Phenicia, Syria, Judea, Egypt, Car- 
thage, Persia, Greece, Macedonia, Parthia, and 
Rome. By George Raw .tnson, M.A., Camden Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in the University of Ox- 
ford. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


SHAKESPEARE'S COMEDY OF THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE. Edited, with Notes, by W. J. Rourr, 
A.M., formerly Head Master of the High School, 
Cambridge, Mass. Engravings. 16mo, Flexible 
Cloth, 90 cents. ' 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BRED IN THE BONE; or, Like Father, Like Son. 
By the Author of “A Beggar on Horseback,” 
**Gwendoline’s Harvest,” ‘‘Won—Not Wooed,” 
**Carlyon’s Year,” &c. With Illustrations. 
Paper, 50 cents. 





12mo, 





8yo, 


FENTON’S QUEST. By Miss M. E. Brappon, Author 
of * Aurora Floyd,” ‘‘John Marchmont’s Legacy,” 


“‘Dead-Sea Fruit,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 
50 cents. 1% 
DAISY NICHOL. By Lady Harpy. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents, is 
EARL’S DENE. By R. E. Francition. Svo, Paper, 
cents. 


SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLETHWAITE. 
By Antuony Tro.topz, Author of “The Vicar of 
Bullhampton,” ‘‘ He Knew He was Right,” &c. _II- 
lustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE CRYPTOGRAM, By Jamvs Dr Muar, Author 
of ‘The Dodge Club,” ‘Cord and Creese,” ‘‘The 


American Baron,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 
$150; Cloth, $2 00. 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
PusitsHep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





PRIDEAUX’S, CONNECTION OF THE OLD AND 
NEW TESTAMENTS. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


LAYARD’S FRESH DISCO VERIES AT NINEVEH. 
8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


MOWRY’S ARIZONA AND SONORA. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. a: 


FOWLER'S ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN ITS ELE- 
MENTS AND FORMS. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


THE SILVER CORD. A Novel. By Sureury 
Brooxs. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $1 50; Cloth, 
2 00. 

MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. By J. 8S. C. Aszorr. 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 20. 


UPHAM’S MENTAL PHILOSOPH Y. Abridged. 
1 vol., Sheep, $1 50. 


HOOKER’S CHILD’S BOOK OF NATURE. 3 Parts, 
complete in One Volume, $2 00; Separate, 90 cents 
each. os 

ROLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
$4 50; 1 vol., $4 00. 





t= Harrer & Broruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


BEREEEEREERERER 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—Weare now prepared tofur- 
nish all classes with constant employment at home, the whole of 
the time or for the spare moments. Business ok nea ten 





profitable. Persons of either sex oe . to $5 per 
cvening, and a proportional sum by devoting their whole time 
to the business. ys and girls earn ich as men. 


arly as mui 
send their address, and test the 
8 offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we willsend $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
rticulars, a valuable sample, which willdo to commence 
work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Companion— 
one of the largest and ily newspapers published—all 
sen y mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable 
work, address FE. C. ALLEN & CO., Anausta, Maine. 


ye. —_. HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Off er. 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, Met.oprons, and 
Oreans, of six first-class makers, inclnding Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MoNnTH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 











B. F. RACKLEY, Proprietor, Dover, N. H. 


. H. COLVIN, Hadleys’ Station, Illinois. 


monthly or quarterly installments. . 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


The great design of Harper’s is to give correct in 
formation and rational amusement to the great masses 
ofthe people. There is no monthly Magazine an in- 
telligent reading family can less afford to be without. 
Many Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Mag- 
azine published. There is not, confessedly, a more 
to ga Magazine in the world.—New England Home- 
stead. 











JOURNAP 2s 5 RO 
N KN 
ee NAL oF ClvILIEE 
Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The spirited 
and telling pictorial satires of Nast are a power in so- 
ciety, and are dictated in aid of a sound public opin- 
ion, and against public wrongs and follies. The edi- 
torials on peo affairs are models of discussion, 
weighty and temperate, supporting high principles in 
an elevated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ea- 
aminer and Chronicle. 














Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de: 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is just 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic paper which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 


ro 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR, 
Harrer’s Macaztne, One Year......$4 00 
Harrer’s WeEkty, One Year...... 400 
Harprr’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 
Harrer’s Macazine, Harrer’s WeEKty, and Harrer’s 
AzZaR, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEFKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sussorisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wreexkty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazrnz, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U. S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MagaztnE commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broturrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms FoR ADVERTISING IN Harper's PERIODICALS. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500 ; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
“lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
| licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ifl.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 
THE SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST IN USE! HAS BUT 
ONE NEEDLE! A CHILD CAN RUN IT! 
Agents wanted in every Town. 

Send for Circular and sample Stocking to 
HINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 


GENTS! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


CURL YOUR HAIR! 


A BOTTLE of MAGNETIC CURLIQUE sent Free 
for 25 cts. It curls straight hair in beautifal curls on 
the first application, and will remain in curl 10 days. 

Address R. BYRON & CO., Garrettsville, Ohio. 


$5 TO $10 PER DAY. BS:..7 Om 

















BOYS and GIRLS 
o engage in our new business make from $5 to 
10 per day in their own localities. Full ‘icu- 
rs and instructions sent free by mail. Those in 
need of permanent, profitable work, should address 
atonce. Gores Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
Frery-Two German Bristol Cards, with your 
For 50c = neatly printed and sent by maii prepaid. 
Address SMITH & MILLS, Argus Cffice, Arzanra, Illinois, 








EAD “Convent Life Unveiled,” by Edith 
O’Gorman. Price $150. Cr. Pus. Co., Hartford, Ct. 


GENTS !—Every Book Agent, and ALL who see 
this, WRITE ME and be wise. Address F. 8. Fut- 
LER, Publisher, Springfield, Mass. 9" It will Pay. 


[2 UNTING, Trapping, and Fishing. All about it. 
Sent Frer. Address ‘“‘ Hunter,” Hinsdale, N. H. 











. D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., fur- 
V + nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 














PFACETIZ. 


Wao was the only man 
who was never ed in 
his childhood ?— be- 
canse he was born grown 
bs oh on oe 


Tue Env or a CanpLe— 
To give light. 


—_—_~.—————— 
Though you may speak 

of age oy of a diamond, 

= should say the Emerald 


—_— 
A Lapy-Kittex—Lucretia 
Borgia. 


—— 
Why is a swallow like a 
chimney ?—Because bo! 
have a crooked flue. 


——_~—_ 

Veny Goop or Turu.— 
Most young ladies try to 
make their waste as small 
as possible. 


—_——__—- 
Why is a doctor better 
taken care of than 


goes to bed he’s sure to have 
somebody to wrap him up. 


a 

A Savoy Lurrer—An X- 
pert. , 

‘The English prover>d sa; 
“Tt is a wise child that 
knows its own father.” 
The French equivalent is, 
** Je ne sais Pa,” 


—_>_——_ 

How to make a Tor 
Bany Fat—Throw it froma 
third-story window, and it’s 
sure to come down plump, 


~~ 

Why was Eve Low-Church 
before the fall, and High- 
Church after ?—Before, she 
was Eve-angelical, and aft- 
er, she took to vestments. 


——>— 
Tue Ricut Hanv (mw Man- 
R1AGE)—The left. 


—_—_ 

What evidence is there 
that there was beer in the 
ark?—The kangaroo was 
seen to go in with hops, 
and Bruin soon follow 
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BEHIND THE SCENES. 


(THE BACHELOR FRIENDS OF BENEDICK HAVE JUST TAKEN THEIR DEPARTURE.) 


Benepick (who has married Money, and still smaris under some of the Consequences). “‘Oh, 1 say, Mary Ann, I wish to Goodness you wouldn’t Pet me in 
Public. I don’t so much Mind it—when we’re Alone; but before a Lot of Fellows, hang it all; you know!” 


Mary Ann (who is up in Mr. Anthony Trollope). “ And why not, my Phebus? Should not a Woman Glory in her love!” 


Benepick. “Oh, Bother!” 


| \= 
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INDISPUTABLE FACTS. 


Blac 


(Nl) 


Js now 
Are very much abused. 





I 
afraid somebody will ean 


im. 
“You can’t do it,” said 
theclerk. “Take hin out.” 
“Well, stranger, that is 
cruel; but you’re both dis. 
tioned alike, and he’s 
Inder company for you.” 
“Take him out!” roared 
the clerk. 
“Well, stranger, I don’t 
and 


ger, 
some!” 

The dog laid there till the 
boat started, watching and 
growling at every move- 
ment of the clerk, who gave 
him the better part of the 
office. ‘ 

If a young lady wished a 
young gent to kiss her, 
what papers would she men- 
tion? —No Spectators, no 

ers, and as many 
Times as you like. 
> 


Cuarave.—My first is a 
kind of butter. My second 
is a kind of liquor (lick-er), 
My whole is part of a gun. 

Answer—Ram-rod. 


—_——_>— 
When is a ship like a 
scarf-pin ?—When it’s on 
the bosom of a heavy swell. 
——_~——_——. 


Ruiine Orricran Pas- 
sion.—A policeman, fond 
of reading, told a friend 
that, for amusement when 
rend duty, he often took up a 


—_@—— 


Storrep on THE Way.—A 
mistress who had sent her 
fervant-maid to chapel 
had reason to fear that, in- 
stead of going all the wa: 
there, she had stopped wit! 
the chap. 


ee 
Which of the nine Muses is meant here ? 


Answer--CLIO, : 

ConTENTSs or A GAME-Bac.—A correspondent, whom 
we should judge must have done some hunting, sends 
us the following as the contents of his e-bag: The 
lowest—Base-ball. The most noisy—Racket. The most 
eet The game that will cheer-up most— 

ricket. Themost hearty—Bluff. The toper’s favorite 
—Draughts. The thieves’—Crib-bage. An honest game 
—Fa(i)ro. Should be played by game birds—Crow-quet. 
A musical ) aegis tun. ice game for barbers— 
Curling. long game—Everlasting. Game for quad- 


rupeds—All fours. A good dinner game—(S)quails. 

Pawnbroker’s game—Chess, and three-bali game. A 

cuerious game—Billiards. A capital game for a fight— 

Draw-poker. A poor game for the girls—Old maids. 

The shoe-maker’sgame—Foot-ball. For dancing Scotch- 

men—Hop Scotch. A masquerading game—Dominoes. 

0} to find game—Enu-chre. -Soldier’s game— 

(S)quadrille. Game for the New York B go ‘ton. 

The fisherman’s game—Lansquenet. he broker’s— 

3 Speculation. The lawyer’s—Keno. The young lady’s 

—Matrimony. The comic actor’s— Muggin(s). e : 

Fro. “ Now, Minnie, can’t you remember what a Crotchet is?” = they could not playin Switzerland—Bag-a-Tell(e). Potty. ‘‘ Hush, Ma; we are Playing at Church. Willie and me are you and Pa, 

Minnie, “No; but I suppose it is something Disagreeable, for Mamma said ame afoot—Loto. Game of humbug—Backgammon. and Baby is Preaching, and Willie’s gone to sleep vead/y, and snores beautifully, 
Aunt had one in her Head when she thought me too young to go to the Theatre.” Likely to keep up the game—Props. just like Pa.” 
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HOW TO MANAGE IT. *TIS AN ILL WIND THAT BLOWS NOBODY GOOD. 


THIS IS ONE WAY; AND THIS IS THE OTHER. “Mend your Rumbereller, Miss?” 


The Result is the same in either Case, and the Ladies carry the point, of course. 











